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THIS RESEARCH NAS CONDUCTED TO PRODUCE A QUESTIONNAIRE 
THAT WOULD BE USEFUL FOR EXAMINING THE DEGREE TO WHICH 
PRESENT DAY COLLEGE ATTENDANCE FACILITATES THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
VALUE ORIENTATIONS LIKELY TO ENCOURAGE FUTURE GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. A SECOND PURPOSE WAS TO BROADEN THE DOMAIN OF 
VALUES GENERALLY STUDIEO BY SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS TO INCLUDE 
THE AREA CONCERNED WITH THE BALANCE BETWEEN IDENTIFICATION 
WITH GROUPS, ON THE ONE HAND, AND INDIVIDUALISM ON THE OTHER. 

A POOL OF OPINION AND VALUE STATEMENTS BELIEVED TO VARY ALONG 
THE DIMENSION OF INDIVIDUALISM OR GROUP IDENTIFICATION WAS 
COLLECTED. SEVERAL FORMS OF A SOCIAL values QUESTIONNAIRE 
WERE CONSTRUCTED USING THOSE ITEMS. ALL THE FORMS REQUIRED 
THE RESPONDENT TO RATE iHE EXTENT OF HIS AGREEMENT OR 
* DISAGREEMENT WITH THE OPINION AND VALUE STATEMENTS OEALING 
WITH FOUR CLUSTERS OF RELATED DIMENSIONS. THEv WERE THE 
EVALUATION OF IDENTIFICATION WITH GROUPS, PROBLEMS CREATED BY 
THE COORDINATION AND REGULATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF GROUP 
MEMBERS, REACTIONS TO UNJUST OR ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIORS OF 
OTHERS, AND THE CONSIDERATION OF THE WELFARE OF OTHERS. AFTER 
A TEST-RETEST PROCEDURE AND A COMPARISON OF THE VALUES SCORES 
OF THE TEST SAMPLE WITH TWO GROUPS OF PEACE CORPS TRAINEES 
AND A GROUP OF UNDERGRADUATES AT A CONSERVATIVELY ORIENTED 
MEN'S COLLEGE, IT WAS CONCLUDED THAT THE SOCIAL VALUES 
QUESTIONNAIRE DIO CONVEY INFORMATION ABOUT THE ORIENTATIONS 
IT WAS DESIGNED TO MEASURE. FURTHER WORK WAS NEEDED, HOWEVER, 
TO CLARIFY THE FACTORIAL STRUCTURE OF THE DOMAIN BEING 
ASSESSED BEFORE THE INSTRUMENT COULD BE USED IN LARGE-SCALE 
STUDIES OF THE EFFECT OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE ON VALUES 
RELEVANT TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP. <GD) 
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SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES: 

Although there have been many studies of the effects of 

college attendance upon the attitudes and values of students, 

there has not been much effort to study orientations specifically 

relevant to effective citizenship in democratic communities* 

The present research was aimed at producing a measure of values 

that would be useful in examining the degree to which college 

attendance facilitates the development of orientations likely to 

encourage future good citizenship* A second purpose of the 

research was to broaden the domain of values generally studied by 

social psychologists to include an area relevant to recent 

ideological movements that have occurred -in some parts of the 

college student population* The new area is concerned with the 

balance between identification with groups, on the one hand, 

and individualism on the other. Not only is this dimension of 

considerable interest in current student movements, it is also 

one along which current and past movements differ. In particular, 

the w New Left” movement appears to differ from its ideological 

predecessors by being considerably more individualistic. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: 

The first step of the research was the collection of a pool 
of opinion and value statements which were believed to vary 
along the dimension just described and also with regard to the 
value placed upon consideration of the welfare of others. 

Several forms of a Social Values Questionnaire were constructed 
from these items* All required the respondent to rate the extent 
of his agreement or disagreement with the opinion and value statement 







The ratings made by several samples of college students on the 
several forms of the questionnaire were factor analyzed to 
clarify the definitions of the dimensions being measured. Although 
the factor analyses did not yield a neat set of dimensions, they 
did reveal four clusters of related dimensions which served as 
the basis for further work. Each of these clusters will be 
described in turn. 

The first cluster concerned the evaluation of identification 
with groups. At one end there were statements about the value 
of participating in and becoming part of a group; e.g., "It is 
extremely satisfying to know that one is an indispensible 
member of a purposeful and effective group,’* "Kan is a social 
animal. H e cannot flourish and grow without identifying himself 
with some group •** At the other end were statements asserting 
the value of remaining aloof from groups; e.g 3 "Man’s natural 
state is as an independent, unattached individual. He acts in 
conflict with his essential qualities when he acts jointly with 
others as a member of a highly unified group." 

The second cluster was also concerned with orientations 
toward groups but focused primarily on the problems created by 
the coordination and regulation of the activities of group members. 
The items at one pole of this factor emphasized the acceptance of 
the need to regulate the members’ activities; e.g*, "A democrat- 
ically organized group has the right to determine what should be 
considered proper behavior in areas relevant to the group." At 
the other end of this dimension were items which stressed the 
need to resist conformity pressures and the dangers posed by such 






pressures for an individual's integrity; e.g., "A person 
should not feel bound to follow the decisions of the groups of 
which he is a member if these decisions are not in accord with 
his private preferences, 11 and "The development of individual 
consciences is hindered by the development of formal group 
regulations and codes • ” 

The third cluster pertained to reactions to unjust or 
immoral (anti-social) behaviors of others. At one end there were 
items advocating active steps to stop or correct the injustice; 
e.g. , "Everyone has an obligation to criticize other members of 
his community when they act in an immoral, anti-social manner. w 

'-N 

At the other end were statements advocating a laissez-faire 
approach; e.g., "It is wrong for a man to point out other people’s 
moral shortcomings, " and "The only people guilty of immoral acts 
are those who commit them or directly cause them to be committed. 
Others who might have prevented the acts, but who did not, should 
bear no blame •" 

The final cluster was similar to the one just described, but 
had less emphasis on morality* The items at one pole voiced the 
obligation to help others in need and to refrain from acts which 
might unintentionally hurt others; e.g., "All men have an 
obligation to promote not only the welfare of their immediate 
circle of relatives, but also to work for the well being of all 
of the members of the community in which they live," and 
"Individuals should be ready to inhibit their own pleasures if 
these inconvenience others.” The other end of this cluster 






contained items which denied social welfare obligations; e.go, 
"Except for one 1 s .immediate family and friends, people have a 
perfect right to pursue their own goals without regard to the 
convenience or comfort of others. " 

In order to determine whether a person 1 s standing on any of 
the dimensions being measured was misrepresented by the 
restriction of his response to merely rating his degree of 
agreement or disagreement with the items, a sample of students 
was interviewed intensively with regard to the areas covered by 
the questionnaire. A reliable coding system was constructed 
for the open-ended interview responses. An assessment was then 
made of the relations between these coded responses and the 
responses given by the interviewed students to the Social 
Values Questionnaire. The coded responses were in significant 
agreement with the questionnaire measures for three of the four 
clusters. The exception occurred with the second cluster, 
where the agreement was not strong enough to reach significance. 

The. next step in the investigation was the examination of / 
the relationship between scores derived from the values question- 
naire and other relevant variables. . This analysis was performed 
in order to discover the psychological context surrounding the 
values under study. Most of the data were obtained from question- 
naires given to two classes of students at Haverford College 
before or at the very start of the freshman year* The following 
areas were covered with one or both of the groups: authoritarianism 
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(the F Scale); the goals sought in college; the kind of role a 
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student saw himself as playing while at college; views about 
regulation of student behavior; the aspects of college life for 
which the student felt prepared; the characteristics desired 
in teachers; the goals sought in one's future occupation; views 
about religion; and several other topics* Personality test data 
were also available for one of the classes* 

There were a number of significant relationships which 
emerged between the social values scores and the other variables* 
Rather than list these, a brief interpretive summary will be 
given of the major characteristics associated with each of the 
poles of the four social values clusters. The identification 
with groups end of £he first cluster was related to a positive 
evaluation of friendly, social interaction and of the conventional 
social patterns in which such interaction occurs. The individualist 
pole was associated with the rejection of affiliative goals in 
favor of academic achievement and general creativity; the 
individualists also were relatively likely to see themselves as 
non-conformists. The acceptance of group regulations end of the 
second cluster was accompanied by the acceptance of both 
administrative and student-made rules about student behavior and 
a preference for well-defined interpersonal relationships. The 
other end of the cluster seemed to be part of a negativistic type 
of non-conformity. 

The’ "third and fourth clusters of social values had similar 
correlates and will therefore be treated together. The social 
welfare oriented values were associated with strongly humanistic 
interests, such as wanting to develop intellectually and personally, 
wanting to formulate a clear ethical or moral position for oneself. 
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and wanting to enter an occupation that stresses working with 
and helping otners. The opposite poles of these clusters were 
accompanied by a low degree of interest in personal development 
or achievement, a low interest in working with others and a 
concentration upon leisure time activities (as opposed to work 
or service) as the major source of gratification* 

The social values measure was readministered to the two 
Haverford classes at the ends of their respective freshman years* 
There were rather sharp differences in the changes which occurred 
in the two years* In one case there were two inconsistently 
directed changes involving the second cluster. In the other 

case there were consistent movements away from the social welfare 

* 

ends of the third and fourth value clusters and toward the 
negativistic , anti-conformity pole of the second cluster* 
Additional data collected from one of the classes and a finer- 
grained analysis made it seem likely that the discrepancies 
between the findings in the two classes were the results of 
differences in campus political events during the two years and 
the fact that a large proportion of one of fore samples was inter- 
viewed about the social values measured by the questionnaire 
shortly before it was administered for the second time* When 
these two factors were controlled, the differences between the 

/ 

changes occurring during the two years were eliminated. The 
non-artif actual changes which occurred were towards lower concern 
for the welfare of others and greater resistance to group norms. 
It seemed quite possible that these changes were not predictive 
of the ultimate effect of the college experience at Haverford, 




but that they represented an intermediate stage in the evolution 
of personal values in which externally imposed values were being 
discarded in preparation for the creation of a set of orientatioi 
more firmly anchored in the students f evolving identities* 

This possibility could not be evaluated with the data at hand* 

The final, section of the report compared the values scores 

of the Haverford samples with the scores obtained from two group: 

of Peace Corps trainees and from a group of undergraduates at a 

conservative men’s university* It was expected that the men’s 

university sample would be closer than the other samples to the 

laissez - faire poles of the third and fourth clusters, while the 

Peace Corps samples' would be closer to the social welfare poles 

of these clusters. The Haverford scores were expected to fall 

somewhere in between the other two sets* The comparisons 

involving the men’s university sample and one of the Peace Corps 

samples produced the expected results, but the relevant scores 

of the second Peace Corps sample did not differ as significantly 

or consistently from the other samples. The comparisons also 

showed that the Haverford sample had stronger social welfare 

orientations than the men’s university sample even when the 

Haverford data from the end of the freshman year was used in 

the comparison* 

CONCLUSIONS: 

It was concluded that the social values questionnaire did ^ 
convey information about the orientations it was designed to 
measure* However, further work was needed to clarify the factorj 
structure of the domain being assessed before the instrument coul 
be used in large scale studies of the effect of college 
attendance on values relevant to good citizenship* 
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INTRODUCTION 






The purposes of the study 

The work described in the following pages was influenced 
by several intentions# The most important of these was an 
interest in developing a questionnaire which would be useful 

\s 

in studying the impact of college education on attitudes and 
values relevant to good citizenship in a democratic community* 

A second goal was to provide a means of studying attitudinal 
dimensions relevant to ideological interests of the current 
generation of students* Lying behind this goal was the view 
that our current instruments were more oriented toward the 
ideological concerns of the decades surrounding the Second World 
War, rather than toward the present, It was also hoped that the 
value dimensions measured could be related to their personal and 
social matrix, i.e#, to the personality and demographic charac- 
teristics of the persons adhering to the ideologies. Finally, 
the study proposed to examine the changes occuring along the 
dimensions of interest during the freshman year of college. 

Some preliminary definitions 

In an excellent critique of social science oriented studies 
of values, the philosopher John Smith (1953) comments that despite 
countless studies and urgent discussions concerning the values 
of college youth, little attention has been ; ■'id to defining 
what is meant by value# He proposes that we reserve the term 
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for the standards used in deciding among alternative directions 
of action. A value is a criterion against which one judges 
whether one act is more worthwhile than another. The meaning 
of worthwhile depends upon the nature of the value criterion. 

A religious criterion, for example, implies a rather different 
sort of ,! worthwhileness” than an esthetic or hedonic criterion. - 
The contents of criteria may vary within a given category as 
well as among categories: witness the current dialogue between 

theologians who view saving souls and those who view good works 
as the primary criteria in Christianity. Smith , goes on to 
define an attitude as the stance toward an object or event which 
is taken as the result of applying a value criterion or, put 
more colloquially, having made a value 'judgment. Vfe look with 
favor or disfavor upon the participation of clergymen in 
political demonstrations, depending upon which of the two 
religious criteria, mentioned above, we apply. The same behaviors 
might be evaluated' esthetically as well. " 

Smith 1 s philosophical discussion of values and attitudes 
was stimulated by work specifically oriented toward studies of 
the impact of colleges upon their students. At the same time 
as he was writing, social psychologists, having a scientific 
interest in the study of values and attitudes were also re- 
examining their concepts. The outcome of this re-examination 
was remarkably similar to the position proposed by Smith. 

Katz (I960), Katz and Stotland (1959 ) 1 Rosenberg (I960) 
and others also define attitudes as orientations toward objects 
or events which are judged in relation to evaluative criterion. 
However, the social psychological approach diverges from 
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Smith’s philosophical approach in two important respects. 

Smith implies that the value is always prior to the attitude; 
social psychologists are often interested in oases where the . 
attitudes are determined by social or personal forces acting 
upon a person who then rationalizes these attitudes by creating 
or adopting values which are consistent with the attitudes. 

•Forces exerted by reference groups or by defense mechanisms 
may lead to the acceptance of an attitude toward school de- 
segregation before a person has considered the relation of 
this event to his values or in cases where a person has no 
values relevant to the event. Once the attitude is adopted, 
or following along in step as the attitude is formed, a person 

invents or accepts assertions about desegregation which make it 

% 

consistent or inconsistent with some value. The processes 
whereby this rationalization is accomplished have been one of 
the major foci of- recent social psychological research. 

The studies of cognitive dissonance (Brehm and Cohen, 1962) 
as well as the previously noted works are examples of this concern. 

The rejection by social psychologists of the primacy of 
values in the formation of attitudes is accompanied by a de- 
emphasis on the distinction between attitudes and values. For 
Smith, values appear to b 3 ultimate; they do not derive their 
power to influence decisions from any other current psychological 
structures. Social psychologists, on the other hand, regularly 
observe a hierarchical arrangement among orientations such that 
what is an attitude at one level becomes a value at another. 
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One’s attitude toward a civilian police review board is 

functionally related to one’s attitudes toward changes in the 

social position of Negroes. One’s attitude toward the latter 

serves as the criterion against which the review board is 

evaluated because the board is seen as instrumental to change 

in the social position of Negroes. However, the latter 

orientation in turn may be seen as related to the criteria of 

maintaining the value of one’s property or protecting one’s 

physical safety. These last two orientations might themselves 

be related to still more general orientations, and so on. It 

is the dual psychological potentiality of orientations which 

has led many social psychologists to use the term attitude and 

value interchangeably. Although this may at times cause con- 

• % 

fusion among philosophers as well as others, the situation 
reflects a genuine ambiguity in the phenomena we wish to study 
and not just fuzziness in our conceptions of these phenomena. 
While it may be wise to reserve the use of the term value to 
rather general and abstract orientations and to use the term 
attitude for more concrete orientations (some would also add 
the term opinion for very specific orientations), there seem to 
be no compelling reasons for trying to locate the boundaries 
between the domains of these various terms* 

The social psychological approach to attitudes involves 
one more consideration relevant to our study. The orientations 
which we shall sometimes call values and sometimes attitudes 
often exist in a network of related orientations which may be 
labeled a value-orientation system or ideological orientation 
system. Some of the other components of the network are 
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other value-attitudes, while the remaining ones might be called 
beliefs* The latter are a person f s representations of the 
nature of the events or objects relevant to the system* They 
carry no evaluative significance by themselves, but often serve 
as links between events and values which affect the v/ay the 
event is evaluated* For example , the belief that Negroes 
moving into previously vrhite neighborhoods lower property values 
has no implication for action by itself* It Is merely a rep- 
resentation of v/hat a person takes to be real or factual* 

However, when it is located in a system in which maintaining 
property values is a major criterion against which actions are 
evaluated, the belief will affect a person's attitudes toward 
Negroes moving into white neighborhoods. It is quite conceivable 
that such a belief might have little effect if a person did not 
use maintenance of property values as an evaluative criterion, as 
might be the case if the person ov/ned no property. The research 
implications of the existence of systems of ideological orien- 
tations is that one may sometimes get useful information about 
attitudes or values by measuring the non-evaluative beliefs 
which are part of the system in which the attitudes of interest 
are embedded . Such procedures may also be a reason for the non- 
psychologist's confusion about what is meant by value. 

The definitional points concerning attitudes, values, and 
beliefs have been discussed because the major measure used in 
the present study taps some orientations from each of these 
categories. This mixture is a matter of design, not confusion. 
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The study is concerned with orientations, that is, ways of inter- 
preting and judging or evaluating situations. The primary concern 
is with values or attitudes which are parts of general ideological 
systems of orientation because it is assumed that such systems are 
important determinants of action. These systems are also of 
interest* because the educational setting is one in which they might 

be exposed to powerful change-producing influences* 

• # 

College education and good citizenship 

In 1948 the President’s Commission on Higher Education stated 
that preparation for good citizenship was an important purpose of 
higher education. Kost college catalogues mention a similar 
purpose; Haverford, for example, states that the mastery of 
knowledge should be "coupled with the desire and moral capacity 
to use... (it)... for worthv/hile ends.” Despite these explicit 
affirmations of the importance of the civic function of college 
education, relatively little attention has been paid to it in the 
day to day operation or long range policies of institutions of 
higher education. It is generally assumed that four years of 
college more or less automatically makes one a good citizen. To 
some extent this assumption is correct. College educated persons 
are more likely to vote and to have more information about 
political events than are persons without experience in college. 
(Havemann and V/est, 1952) On the other hand, it is far from 
certain what effect college education has on actual participation 
in political and other civic programs. Havemann and West report 
that persons in a given profession who have had liberal arts, 
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social science or humanities majors were more likely to participate 
in civic activity than those who had specific pre-professional 
or technical training. Although it is possible that this indicates 
a differential effect of liberal arts as opposed to pre-professional 
collegiate experiences, it might as easily reflect a difference in 
the tv/o populations that was not a function of their different 
college experiences. 

Although the studies relating specific college experiences 
to later citizenship behavior are rare, studies of the general 
effects of college on students’ attitudes and values are plentiful. 
Unfortunately only two of these, the Bennington and Vassar studies 
(see below), appear to have followed up their subjects after 
graduation, so that the link between changes in attitudes during 
college and later behavior is still primarily a speculative one. 
Nevertheless, if one assumes that action is a partial function 
of systems of ideological orientations, studies of changes in 
orientations during college provide an appropriate start to a 
thorough investigation of the general question of the contribution 
of college experience to good citizenship. 

Newcomb’s (1943) classic study of Bennington was primarily 
oriented toward measuring and accounting for changes in political 
and economic attitudes. As is well known, he found that the 
experience of most students at Bennington, particularly those 
involving pressures exerted by peer and faculty reference groups, 
led them to reject conservative attitudes. Newcomb mentions 
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incidentally that many of the students were involved in political 

activity on and off the campus. His early work documented the 

* 

persistence of the rejection of conservatism for several years 
after college. In a 1963 address to the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, Newcomb reported that recent inter- 
views of the women he had studied 25 years before showed a retention 
by many of the political orientation they held as seniors and also 
a high level of community participation. 

Unfortunately, the specific attitudes measured by Newcomb 
in his original study^ are too bound to issues of the 1930 , s to be 
useful in, understanding the persistence of the liberal orientation 
in the women he studied. However, his impressionistic description 
of the dominant Bennington ethos was one which placed high value 
on emancipated, enlightened, liberal women playing an active role 
in community affairs. It is likely that the incorporation of 
this ego-ideal and the selection of husbands who accepted or 
supported the ideal were quite important in the lasting, active 
community welfare orientation of many Bennington graduates 
(Newcomb, 1963). 

The starting point for many recent studies of value change 
in college has been Jacob’s (1957) report, covering research done 
in the decade after the Second Vorld War. The results of a large 
and heterogeneous group of studies led Jacob to conclude that 
college education in the social sciences during the period he 
studied did not have appreciable effects on the values of students. 
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While the students did seem to be tolerant, their values appeared 
to hold little promise as motivators of active participation in 
political and civic community functions* It is rather difficult 
to compare the findings summarized by Jacobs with those of the 
pre-war studies because of the change in the content of many of 
the attitude issues between the two periods* However, the general 
position of the seniors in the Jacob report studies and those in 
the pre-war studies appears to be somewhat to the liberal.si.de of 
center, with the pre-war students having changed more to arrive 
at this position than the post-war ones. In their summary of a 
large number of early studies of value changes in college, Webster, 
Freedman and Heist (1962) state that the general finding has been 
toward more liberal attitudes on social issues and more tolerant 
attitudes toward individual and ethnic group differences. 

The American Council on Education (Dressel and i’layhev;, 1954) 
conducted a large scale study of the effects of general education 
in which one of the major concerns was the impact upon social 
attitudes. The study relied heavily upon an instrument called 
the Inventory of Beliefs, which appears to have been very similar 
in content to the California F Scale. Although this instrument, 
like the F scale, was subject to the influence of response sets 
(Stern, 1962 ) , it does seem fair to conclude from the findings 
that students decreased their acceptance of authoritarian beliefs 
during their freshman year. The two schools at which the greatest 
changes occurred were described as having highly selected student 
bodies and carefully integrated general education programs. 
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Similar results were obtained by Brown and Bystryn (1956) who 
found decreases in F-scale scores among students at two small 
liberal arts colleges for women, but not at a larger co-ed 
university. From these studies, from Jacob’s report, which noted 
that some small schools did produce pronounced value changes, 
and from the fact that the two most impressive investigations of 
changes produced by college, namely the Bennington (Newcomb, 1943) 
and Vassar studies (Webster, 1956; Webster, Freedman and Heist, 
1962; Freedman, 1962),took place at small colleges, one might be 

led to conclude that the small liberal arts college setting is 

% 

the only one in which changes in students 7 values occur. However, 

Lehman and Dressel (1962) found changes in responses to the Invento 

of Beliefs at a very large co-ed university. They also observed 

a- shift from values emphasizing thrift, hard work, desire for 

success and willingness to sacrifice present for future rewards 

* 

to values emphasizing sociability, the importance of present 
rather than future rewards, consideration for others and moral 
relativity. 

The problems of understanding this irregular array of findings 
are increased by Plant’s work comparing value changes among student 
with varying amounts of college (Plant, 1965)* This study is 
noteworthy in its inclusion of a control group of persons who had 
been admitted but who did not attend college. All the subjects 
studied showed decreases in authoritarianism over the time periods 
studied. Although there was an indication that the length of stay 
in college was positively related to the amount of value change, 
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^ the college experience, per se, was not a necessary condition for 

the occurrence of the change. Plant interpreted his data as 

indicating that general maturational processes lead young people, 

who intend to go to college, to become less authoritarian and 

that experience in college may facilitate, but is not primarily 

responsible for, this tendency. Additional difficulty is presented 

by a study in which a comparison was made of freshmen and seniors 

in ten schools of varying size and selectivity in southern 

California (McClintock and Turner, 1962). Although there were 

differences in the direction of the seniors responding more 

liberally to questionnaire items, these were eliminated once sex 
% 

and grade averages were controlled. The discrepancy between 
Plant’s data and these may be due to a difference in the generality 
^ of the orientations measured. Plant examined authoritarianism, 

while 1‘icClintock and Turner examined attitudes toward specific 
issues such as federal government involvement in medical care, 
civil rights issues and the regulation of labor unions. The 
latter were the kinds of items with which Newcomb observed changes 
in the late 1930’s, but it is possible that the locus of the value 
impact of college is at a more general level. 

Despite their concern with liberalism, most studies of value 
change in college have not provided data directly relevant to the 
problem of values underlying good citizenship, as it has been 
defined above. Newcomb’s findings notwithstanding, liberals are 
not necessarily good citizens. While the liberals of the 1930’s 
} studied by Newcomb did contribute and continue to contribute to 

the welfare of their communities, this was probably not just a 
consequence of their liberalism. This conclusion seems inescapable 
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in the face of the data concerning the liberals of the fifties • 

The latter were often passive observers of their social environments, 
even when no penalty attached to participation and the potential 
dangers of passivity were clear. Harold Taylor’s (3.962) comparison 
of Sarah Lawrence students of the thirties and the fifties provides 
a vivid description of the differences between the two groups. 

The discrepancy between the McCiintock and Plant findings may also 
support the position that non-authoritarian orientations need not 
have specific effects on concrete community interests. 

The areas not fully treated by current research and the lack 
of consistency in the findings argue for the collection of data 
concerning value changes likely to be directly relevant to later 
good citizenship. An additional reason for collecting new data 
is the possibility that events of the 1960 T s, particularly the 
college civil rights and anti-war movements, may have created new 
conditions affecting value change. Finally, it should be noted 
that the most intensive studies on the effects of college have 
been done at women’s schools. While women undoubtedly have much 
to contribute to community affairs, the major leadership respon- 
sibilities fall upon men. It therefore seems important to begin 
intensive studies of value change in co-ed and male colleges, 
particularly in those whose graduates are likely to move into 
positions of prestige and power. 

Recent ideological trends among students 

The past decade has witnessed the emergence of two major 
ideological. positions among young people, particularly those in 
college. One of these, known as the ’’new left,” emphasizes the 
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need for a radical reorganization of industrialized societies to 
achieve individual liberation from the constraints of outdated 
traditions and freedom from exploitation by economic and political 
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be called "rightist individualism,” emphasizes the liberation of 
individuals from the constraints of governmental social regulation 
so that they may be free to use their resources and skills in ways 
they feel are most appropriate for themselves. Although clearly 
related to previous positions, the new ideologies, particularly 
the one on the left, appear to give more attention to the conflict 
between individual development and group demands than did their 
antecedants. 

The most prominent differences between the left and right 
during the thirties and forties lay along the equalitarian- 
authoritarian cluster of dimensions. These dimensions under a 



variety of names were the focus of a great deal of social psycho- 
logical research in the past three decades and continue to be the 
object of study today. Embedded in this general cluster was a 
continuum running from cboperatively oriented collectivists on the 
left to laissez faire oriented individualists on the right. To be 
sure the latter pole had its collectivist manifestations in fascism, 
but these were not dominant in America. Today the collectivist vs. 
individualist dimension appears to have become dissociated from 
the traditional left vs. right spectrum. The ”new left” seems 
markedly individualistic in some of its tenets, sometimes approaching 
the classical anarchist position. The ”rightist individualist” 
dimension has placed even greater emphasis on individualism and 
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reduced the explicit importance of traditional, hierarchical status 
differences. The rightist dichotomy between the in-group and the 
out-group seems to have been displaced largely to the sphere of 
international relations and the related struggle against internal, 
political subversion. Racist appeals are not usually advanced by 
rightist student groups. 

While today’s ideology of the right can be described as the 
result of a shift in emphasis, the picture on the left is one of 
a sharp break with the past. The significance of the individualism 
on the left goes beyond the establishment of a new ideological 
direction. Individualism is clearly inconsistent with some of the 
goals and means of the M new left” movement. To bridge the gap 
between the call for a transformation of society and emphasis upon 
individuals acting as free agents, untrammeled by the bureaucratic 
stifling of spontaneity, some proponents of the movement have had 
to recreate a belief in natural harmony of individuals, who are 
freed from the effects of the ’’establishment.” This belief is 
similar to the premise of Spencer’s social Darwinism and is 
strikingly at odds with the left’s interest in regulations and 
organizations to protect and upgrade the disadvantaged members 
.of our society. The members of the ”new left” appear to be quite 
ambivalent toward organized groups. They advocate the brotherhood 
of men and see the practical need for collective action on the one 
hand, but they fear the detrimental effects of conformity pressures 
that they believe arise inevitably in groups, even when composed 
of ’’brothers.” A related conflict exists concerning the validity 
of moral or ethical imperatives. On the one hand the leftists see 
themselves as motivated by high idfals and they wish others to be 
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similarly motivated. On the other hand, they do not wish to be 
identified with an absolute conception of morality. They believe 
that each man decides for himself what is right and wrong and 
that no man has a right to impose his morals upon another or, at 
times, even to suggest that one moral code is superior to another. 

The ideas presented above are based upon unsystematic 
observation and the mainly journalistic literature about the new 
ideologies. It is not clear how adherents of the "new left" deal 
with the conflicts mentioned. It is also not clear whether the 
conflicts can be resolved and whether the "new left" can serve 

|r* 

as the basis for a widespread ideological movement in the same 
way as socialism formed the basis for the liberal, welfare state 
movement of the past few decades. These unanswered questions make 
the "new left" and its companion on the right significant phenomena 
for study by social scientists. The phenomena are even more 
interesting to social scientists who are also college teachers 
because the college campus has been one of the centers of the 
development of the ideologies and their transmission to new adherents 

The relations among good citizenship, college impact and ideology 

What may appear to be diverse areas come together in the 
present study because the values involved in the conflict of social 
welfare and laissez faire orientations on the one hand and between 
individualistic and social orientations on the other appear to be 
directly relevant to good citizenship in a democratic community. 

This relevance is based on the assumption that flourishing, 
democratic communities require men who are motivated to concern 
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themselves with the welfare of their fellow citizens and who are 
able to cooperate with others in organized actions designed to 
promote the general welfare. It appears self evident that authori- 
tarianism is inconsistent with such motives so that the studies 
of the effects of college upon authoritarianism have not" been 

£ 

irrelevant to the major question addressed by the present research. 
However, as was indicated above, the absence of authoritarianism 
is not a sufficient value base for the actions we seek to promote. 
It is hoped that the extension of college impact studies into the 
ideological areas of concern to the current generation of college 
students will provide information that will enable colleges to be 
more effective in attaining the citizenship goals they proclaim 
in their catalogues. 

OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH PROCEDURES 




Because the major goal of the research has been the development 
of a measure of social values relevant to good citizenship in 
democratic communities, the major procedures have been the formu- 
lation, administration and analyses of successive forms of a values 
measure, the Social Values Questionnaire (SVQ). The measure is 
now in its fourth form and has been taken alone or with other 
measures by groups of students at two small colleges and one 
university, by two groups of Peace Corps trainees and by a small 
group of Vista Volunteers at an urban settlement house. The major 
data have been collected from the testing of the classes of 1966 
and 1969 at Haverford College at the beginnings and ends of their 
respective freshman years. A number of other questions were asked 
along with the SVQ, particularly in the administrations at the 
starts of the freshman year, in order to discover something about 
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the personal and social context of the values tapped by the SVQ. 
Additional data available from College records were also used 
for this purpose. A sample of students in the class of 1969 was 
also interviewed intensively about their views in areas relevant 
to the SVQ. These interview data were coded and related to scores 
derived from the values measure as a means of providing a partial 
test of the validity of the measure. Comparisons among the SVQ 
scores of the samples drawn from different populations were performed 
in order to supply information about the questionnaire’s validity. 

The data from the two administrations to the large Haverford 
samples also provided information about value change during the 
freshman year. 

The procedures employed in each step of the research will be 
discussed in detail along with the presentations of the results 
of that step. Because the work supported by the Cooperative 
Research Contract with the Office of Education was a direct continu- 
ation of previous efforts,^- which have not been published, and 
because much of the activity under the Contract consisted of 
analyzing data collected earlier, the report will begin at the 
very beginning of the research program. 



The development of the social values questionnaire (SVQ) 
Form A 



The first step was the creation of a set of items to be used 
in the questionnaire. The format was the conventional one of 

^The pre-contract work was supported by grants from the Haverford 
College Faculty Research Fund, which also supplemented the contract 
funds when it became clear that these would not cover the costs 
involved in completing the present phase of the program. 
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assertions with which the respondent could agree or disagree. A 
six category scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree 
was chosen as the means by which the subjects would respond. After 
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write a new set of items which had high face validity with respect 



to the orientations to be measured. This pool was supplemented 
by some items from the Couch factors of the Bales Value Profile 
Inventory ( Couch , I960). Drs. Donald R. Brown and Kathryn Koenig, 
then of Bryn Mawr College, assisted the writer in the creation and 
editing of the items. Both of these researchers had been intimately 
involved with intensive college studies, Dr. Brown with the Vassar 
studies and Dr. Koenig with the replication and follow-up of 
Newcomb’s Bennington study. In writing the items, it became clear 
that more value dimensions were potentially involved in the area 
of interest than had been originally considered. It seemed wisest 
to include all possible items in the initial pool. A special 
attempt was made to vary the point of view expressed in the items 
relevant to a given dimension in order to minimize the role that 
agreement response set would play in responding to the items. 

The first form of the questionnaire composed of 133 of these 
items was answered by a preliminary sample of 59 Haverford and 
30 Eryn Mawr undergraduates late in the spring of 1964. 

(See Appendix I A for a copy of the questionnaire.) All the Bryn 
Mawr students and 40 of the Haverford students were ?*r^ruited from 
classes in social psychology. The remaining 19 Hav*/.ord students 
were drawn from a group selected at random from te college directory. 
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In addition to asking for ratings of agreement with the items, the 
form asked the respondents to indicate which items were seen as 
ambiguous. Six Bryn Mawr and 12 Haverford students were interviewed 
about their reactions to the questionnaire in order to discover why 
some items were ambiguous and to obtain a general impression of 
whether the questions were eliciting responses relevant to the 
value areas at the focus of the research# In general, the students 
found most of the items clear and appeared to be responding in 
terms of a frame of reference that was relevant to the values we 
wished to measure. No systematic analysis was made of these 
interview data. 

\ 

On the basis of the interviews and the remarks made on the 
questionnaire, 15 items were eliminated from further analyses 
because they were found to be ambiguous by approximately 10 per cent 
or more of the respondents. The listing of item correspondences 
among the several forms and analyses in Appendix II A indicates 
which items were omitted. There did not appear to be any pattern 
in the contents of the omitted items. The remaining ll£ items 
. were run through a program yielding means; standard deviations, 
variances, sums of ratings and sums of squared ratings. These are 
given in Appendix II B 1 and II B 2 . A n t” analysis of the 
differences between the mean item ratings made by the two samples 
revealed 22 items which differed at the p - ,05 level, with a two 
tailed test. (See Appendix II B 3«) In responding to these items, 
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In this and all other analyses, missing or unreadable ratings were 
replaced by the integer closest to the mean of the ratings given by 
all the people in the sample who had responded to the item. If more 
than 10 per cent of a person's ratings were missing, he was eliminated 
from the sample. Relatively few persons omitted ratings and there 
were no items which more than two or three per cent of the sample 
failed to rate. 
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Haverford students showed less agreement than Bryn Mawr students 
vdth statements emphasizing the need for self restraint to avoid 
hurting others and with statements involving concern for the 
welfare of others* The men also’ showed more disagreement with 
assertions about the need for rules and cooperation with leaders 
in groups; on the other hand they agreed more with the positions 
that men are naturally socially oriented, and that persons ought 
to join in group activities. The unrepresentative nature of the 
two samples prevents the drawing of any conclusions from these 
findings about differences between the Bryn Mawr and Haverford 
populations, to say nothing of differences between men and women 
in general* The differences did, however, make it necessary to 
carry out further analyses separately for each sample* The Bryn 
Mawr analyses were not pursued very far because of the small size 
of the sample and the fact that conditions did not permit the 
collection of additional data at Bryn Mawr. 

The next steps in the treatment of the data from Form A of 
the SVQ were to intercorrelate the item ratings and to subject 
these correlations to a centroid factor analysis* It was recognized 
that the computations of means, "t’s 1 *, and product -moment correlations 
with rating scale data violated the interval scale requirements of 
these methods. Unfortunately the computer facilities and programs 
available allowed no other methods for discovering the structure 
of the domain from which the items were drawn* It was hoped that 
consistency with additional data to be collected and the generation 
of meaningful relationships would test the degree to which the 
statistical improprieties diminished the reliability of the results. 
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As is usual in such matters, it was expected that the violation of 
the statistical requirements would create noise so that any 
consistencies in meaningful relations observed could be trusted.^ 
The orthogonal rotation program used in the analysis was 
written by Professor A. Paul Hare of Haverford College and was 
based upon a method described by Guilford (1954). It involved 
approximating simple structure by rotating a factor in order to 
maximize the loading of a selected item on the factor being rotated. 
The choice of the item was determined by inspection of the plots 
of the unrotated centroid factor loadings. The decisions were 
sometimes rather difficult to make because there was more than one 

3 

A partial check on possible departure of the rating scale data 
from an equal interval scale was made as follows: the ratings 

were examined to determine whether individual differences in the 
use of extreme values affected the inter-item correlations. Each 
subject’s ratings were divided by the standard deviation of his 
ratings and his mean rating was added to each of these quotients. 
This eliminated individual differences in variability of ratings, 
while preserving the individual differences in mean rating given 
to all the items. 

Inter-item correlations were then computed using these corrected 
ratings and compared with the correlations based on the raw data. 

It is difficult to compute the significance of the differences 
between correlations based on the two kinds of scores because the 
samples are obviously not independent, thereby reducing the 
standard error of the difference. 

Using the r to z transformation, the standard error of the 
difference is .19. Using the .10 level of confidence as the 
criterion of significance because of the non-independence of 
samples, the transformed correlations must differ by .31 in order 
to be significantly different. Only one of the 6,903 differences 
approached this size and IS more were within seven units of the 
criterion. Most of the differences between the correlations were 
less than .10. These results appear to rule out any distorting 
influence of individual differences in the range of the ratings 
given to the items. It was therefore decided to continue using 
the raw ratings in subsequent analyses. 
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reasonable rotation. Alternative rotations of the first centroid 

factor yielded similar results with the absolute values of the 

correlations between the alternative sets of loadings on the 

4 



respective first factors ranging from .£$ to .92. the difficulty 
became greater as one went from the first to the second, to third, 
etc., factors. As a result, it seemed unwise to give too much 
weight to the later factors, especially in view of the small size 
of the sample. Sometime after the centroid analyses were performed, 
the same data re re-analyzed using the Principal Components method, 
with the varimax rotation. The new analysis was made possible 
through the help of Dr. Donald Brown of the Center for Learning 
and Teaching at the University of Michigan, who arranged for 
access to a large computer. 

Appendices II I 1 and II I 2 present the factor loadings of 
the Form A items obtained by the centroid method. In the most 
thorough analysis of the Kav^rford data, the first factor was 
rotated through item 129, which appears as variable 113 in the 
analysis. It had 47 items with loadings -.30 at one end and 30 
items with loadings -.30 at the other end. The criterion value of 



.30 



for including an item in the definition of a factor was made 
rather arbitrarily; when items with lower loadings were included, 
the meaning of the factor tended to blur because the items with 






^ Although several complex methods of comparing loadings of a set. 
of items on two factors do exist, none were available to the 
writer and non appeared to be accepted as standard (H. Kaiser, 
personal communication). Reliance was therefore placed upon 
product-moment correlations of factor loadings. Correlations 
probably overestimate the similarity of sets of factor loadings 
because the many items which have near zero loadings on both 
factors contribute to the correlation. While this is not un- 
reasonable, in the sense that agreement about which items do not 
load appreciably on the factors bein 0 compared is an index of 
similarity, it would have been desirable to have givew the items 
with moderate and high loadings greater weight in the correlations. 
The programs available did not allow this. 
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1 low loadings appeared inconsistent with more heavily loaded items. 

The first end of the first factor might be described as an amalgam 
of valuing democratic, cooperative activity in groups and being 
concerned with the welfare of others. The other end emphasizes 
the values of acting out of genuine personal interest or preference 
rather than from a feeling of social obligation, and independence 
from group ties or conformity pressures. This factor accounted for 
about 17 per cent of the total variance in the inter-item cor- 
relations. It appeared to be rather closely related to the value 
dimension which was believed to be a pre-requisite for good 
citizenship. 

The Haverford second factor was placed through item 1 
I (variable 1) and accounted for 6*3 per cent of the total variance. 

At one end there were 19 items which met the criterion for 
inclusion; these stressed the values of individualism and self 
reliance in a rather exaggerated way. The other end had only 
four defining items; these reflected an altruistic concern for 
taking care of others. The major difference betv/een the first 
and second factors was the prominence in the latter of what can 
be called a "Social Darwinist" ethic at the individualist pole. 

The statements at the individualist end of the first factor had a 
less strident tone and seemed to be concerned mostly with denying 
the obligatory nature of social welfare or group-oriented 
activities rather than directly valuing a rugged individualist 
position. 
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The third and final factor to be rotated was located through 
item 10$ (variable 93) and accounted for 3*9 per cent of the 
variance. At one pole it had 13 items with loadings greater than 

l.3ol: these valued a laissez-faire, non- judgmental stance toward 

I I ' — ' " 

the behaviors of others and a disinclination to act to correct or 
prevent unjust behaviors. The six items defining the other pole 
emphasized the obligation to act in order to prevent immoral acts 
by others. Rather surprisingly, both ends had a few items, with 
loadings very near the criterion, which expressed the value of 
belonging to groups. These last items clouded the meaning of the 
dimension. 

No attempt was made to do an independent analysis of the Bryn 
&awr data, for reasons already discussed. Instead, the centroid 
factor matrix, derived from the Bryn Mawr inter-item correlations, 
was rotated through the same items as the Haverford matrix in order 
to determine how well the former would fit the latter. A prelim- 
inary examination of the differences between corresponding 
correlations in the Haverford and Bryn Mawr correlation matrices 
revealed many large differences. These, combined with the 
previously observed differences in mean item rating led to the 
expectation that the Bryn Mawr matrix would not be described well 
by the Haverford factors. This expectation was borne out by the 
differences between the unrotated matrices. (See Appendices 

II I 3 and II I 4*) Had the Bryn Mawr data been analyzed indepen- 
dently, the first rotation would not have been made through 

item 12$ which was used with the Haverford factors^ 
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As was mentioned earlier, the Haverford Form A inter-item 
correlations were also subjected to a Principal Components analysis. 

This technique tends to divide the variance into smaller parts 

* 

than the centroid method* The major components were put through 

the varimax orthogonal rotation, which uses mathematical criteria 

rather than subjective judgments for determining angles of rotation. 

These appeared to be the primary methods used in recent factor 

analytic work and it was hoped that their use would provide a more 

dependable and meaningful description of the dimensions along which 

5 

the ratings of the SVQ items varied. 

Eleven rotated factors were obtained from the analysis, 
accounting together for 54 per cent of the total variance in the 
correlations* (See Appendix u i 5J The rotated factors are 
described below* Following each factor number is the percentage 
of the total variance for which it accounts* Also included are the 
numbers of items with loadings greater than [ .30J at each pole. It 
will be seen that some descriptions are based upon very few items 
and must therefore be regarded as very tentative; indeed, the number 
of subjects involved is considerably smaller than is normally used 
in such analyses, making the entire set of factors tentative* 

c 

The program employed in the analysis had a limit of 110 variables. 
This limit required the elimination of eight items from the set sub- 
jected to the centroid factor analysis* Due to faulty communication, 
an error occurred in the item elimination. It had been intended to 
eliminate items 5,6,16,21,37,71, and 73, primarily on the basis of 
ambiguities or awkwardness in their wordings. Instead, the items 
bearing the centroid variable numbers listed above were eliminated* 
Time and cost considerations prevented a re-analysis of the data as 
originally planned. The presence of a large pool of items 

probably minimized the effect of the error. 

» 
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Table 1 

Descriptions of Principal Components - Varimax Factors 



I 



Form A - Haverford Subjects 



1* (2.6) Individual self-fulfillment and resistance to conformity 

pressures (3 items) vs. creating and conforming to group 
norms (4 items) 



2 . ( 4 . 9 ) 

. 

3. (4.3) 

4. (6.9) 

5. (3.2) 

6. (3.1) 

# 7. (5*2) 

6. (3.2) 

9. (7.9) 

10. (7.1) 



11. (5.7) 



Refraining from moral judgments of others (9 items) 
vs. supporting generally held moral standards and 
working for group goals (7 items) 

Altruism and devotion to group goals (12 items) vs. 
letting people take care of themselves (2 items) 

Remaining aloof from others and lack of concern for 
their rights and welfare (22 items) vs. obligation 
to act to protect rights and welfare of others (10 items) 

Uninterpretable (6 items vs. 2 items) 

Uninterpretable (11 items, unipolar) 

Rejection of group rules (13 items )vs. gratification 
from working toward group goals (6 items) 

Extreme individualism and standing alone (7 items) vs. 
mild disposition to cooperate in group setting (6 items) 

Active support of group norms and the general social 
welfare (22 items) vs. denial of obligation to support 
groups and belief in the damaging effects of conformity 
pressures (13 items) 

Laissez-faire orientation towards protecting the welfare of 
others (15 items) vs. moral obligation to prevent injustices 
toward others and to protect their welfare (11 items! 

Identification with and participation in groups 
(Id items) vs. opposite 12 items) 



Although most of the factors appeared meaningful in terms of 
what the questionnaire was supposed to study, the large number of 
factors was puzzling, especially in view of their apparent 
redundancy. Shared items aside, several of the factors Seemed to 
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mean the same thing. To be sure, it was possible to create 
descriptions reflecting subtle differences in the connotations of 
the items, but these might well have been a better measure of the 
interpreter’s verbal fluency than the nature of the value structure 
giving rise to the subjects 1 ratings. An indication of the 
redundancy is provided by the correlations among the 110 item 
loadings on each of the rotated factors (see Table 2). Many of the 
correlations are quite high, exceeding by far the .25 value 
required for significance at the .01 level with a two tailed test. 
Rotated components 7, 9> 10 and 11 formed a fairly tight cluster, 
with 2 and 4 closely related to some of the components in the cluster, 
Table 2 also presents the correlations among the loadings produced 
by the several rotations of the first centroid factor and the 
corresponding loading rotated on the Principal Components. 



Table 2 

Correlations Among Loadings on Principal Components - 
Varimax Factors and Various Rotations of First Centroid Factor 

Form A - Haverford Data 



Principal Components - Varimax Factors 



Factor 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6 


9 


10 


11 


1 


-.19 


-.09 


.14 


-.07 


-.03 


.10 


.OA 


-.06 


.11 


-.30 


2 




.21). 


-.3$ 


.12 


.11 


-.31 


.26 


.46 


-.50 


.36 


3 






-.44 


.14 


.19 


-.50 


-.09 


.36 


-.40 


.24 


4 








-.03 


-.19 


.25 


-.01 


-.33 


.52 


-.42 


5 










.04 


-.111 


-.05 


.12 


-.15 


.29 


6 












-.06 


.06 


-.02 


-.11 


.03 


7 














.23 


-.51 


.45 


-.41 


6 
















•26 


.17 


-.21 


9 


















-.53 


.50 


10 




















-.46 










Table 2 (cont’d) 



Haverford - First Centroid Factors 



Factor 


128* 


122* 


114* 


as* 


76* 


1 


.23 


-.12 


-.17 


-.12 


-.11 


2 


-.63 


.63 


.64 


.5a 


.65 


3 


~.4§ 


.53 


.54 


.7a 


.5a 


4 


.54 


-.64 


-.72 


-.71 


-.71 


5 


-.30 


.25 


-.03 


aa 


aa 


6 


-.07 


.06 


.05 


.16 


.20 


7 


.63 


-•58 


-.51 


-.63 


-.59 


a 


.27 


-.25 


-.24 


-.22 


-.23 


9 


-.ai 


.74 


.ao 


.70 


.64 


10 


.79 


-.77 


-.75 


-.74 


-.90 


n 


-. 7a 


.62 


.56 


.60 


.56 


12a 




-.91 


-.aa 


-.aa 


-.a9 


122 






.a 9 


.a9 


.90 


114 








.90 


.91 


as 










.92 



* The numbers refer to the items through which the rotations 
were passed# 
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Because of the high intercorrelations among the centroid factors, 
they present virtually the same patterns of relationships with the 
other set of factors, ignoring directions of correlations. It is 
particularly interesting to note that the correlations between the 
Principal Component-varimax and the rotated centroid factors were 
highest, with only two exceptions out of 30 instances, when the 
components in or associated with the cluster were involved. It is 
clear that the first rotated centroid factor includes items which 
are separated by the other method.^ 



Form B 

The appearance of a strong, first, rotated centroid factor in 
the analysis of Form A which corresponded rather well to the com- 
bination of values the questionnaire was designed to measure led to 
a more systematic and large scale collection of data* In the con- 
struction of the new form, items with ambiguous or awkward wording 
were rephrased or eliminated, as were items with low centroid 



6 It might be thought that such high correlations among loadings 
as were found with the Principal Component s-varimax method would-be 
impossible because of the orthogonal nature of the varimax rotation. 
However, this is not the case if the factors are poorly placed. 

An extreme example of this would exist when a plot of all the item 
loadings lay along a straight line which made a 45 degree “angle 
with each of the two factors serving as the axes of the plot. In 
this case the correlations between the two sets of loadings would he 
1.00, despite the orthogonality of the factors. One could hardly 
call such a rotation an approximation to simple structure >but the 
present correlations indicate a less extreme form of departure from 
simple structure. This problem with what was expected to be a more 
adequate method than the one previously employed was not discovered 
until rather late in the research. As a result the major reliance 
continued to be placed upon the more advanced, but perhaps less 
adequate procedure. Ideally the data should have been put through 
a procedure allowing oblique rotations, but such a procedure was 
not available. 
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communalities. Many pairs of apparently similar items were retained 
with the hope that they would eventually be used in alternate forms 
of the SVQ. An introduction was added to the items in order to 
clarify the meanings of some terms that were important but ambiguous* 
The SVQ-Form B was included as part of a long questionnaire which 
was mailed to all incoming freshmen, with United States addresses, 
in the Haverford class of 1968. (See Appendix I B) . Students 
received these a week or so before they arrived on campus for 
freshmen orientation* The questionnaire was accompanied by a 
short letter from the Director of Admissions approving of the study 
and mildly recommending that the student participate* Also 
included was a longer letter from the project director which 
explained the general purpose of the research as trying to find out 
about the effects of college upon students and solicited the 
student’s cooperation in the research. Both letters, which are 
reproduced in Appendix I E 1 and X E 2, contained prominent state- 
ments indicating that participation in the study was voluntary* 
Students were requested to complete and return the questionnaires 
in the stamped,^ addressed envelopes provided. 

The rate of return was quite high* The class contained 144 
freshmen, of whom 122 eventually returned questionnaires. About 
two thirds of the respondents mailed the materials as requested. 

The remainder either brought the completed forms when they arrived 
or answered the questions during their first two or three weeks 
on campus* All students who had not returned the questionnaire 
by the time they came to Haverford were sent a note reminding them 
of the study and asking them to respond to the questions and to 
return the materials. (See Appendix I B 30 






► 



The mean ratings^ of the items on Form B of 11$ students) 
are given in Appendix II D 1, The four who are missing either, 
failed to respond to many of the items or omitted the SVQ 
section completely. Several analyses were performed to determine 
whether the items elicited similar responses to Form A and Form B 
administrations. The differences between the mean ratings on 
comparable items were tested for significance.^ 

Thirty-one of the differences produced w t M values that 
were significant at p -.05, with two tailed tests. (See 
Appendix II D 2. ) Some of the items involved in the differences 
had been reworded in more than a minor way; the Form B numbers 
of these were 1, 6, $, 11, 24, 4$, 73, 75, $9 and 92. The 
remaining .items producing significantly different ratings were 

3, 9, 19, 21, 27, 2$, 40, 46, 50, 59, 61, 63, 66, 69, 70, 77, 

79, 61, 97, 103 and 105. An intuitive assessment of the nature 
of the differences between the samples suggests that the students 
responding to Form B saw relatively more conflict between 
individual development and self-fulfillment on the one hand and 
' involvement in groups on the other; they were also relatively 
more willing to acknowledge the rights of groups to put pressure 
upon members to conform to group standards; and finally they 
were more in favor of action to promote the welfare of others. 

7 The wording changes made in some of the items created 
differences in meaning as well as clarity. Often the items 
became less extreme as a result of the changes. 
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The data at hand do not permit an explanation of these differences. 
However, despite their presence, the means of the responses to 
the two sets of items correlated .91. This indicates that while 

f 1 Alfa] r\ f* a <Tr»onvnonf. wnf.Vi rorta *5 n mg^ ti nnft w^.Q Hi ffprgtlt. Hn 
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the two samples, the patterns of agreement and disagreement were 

g 

rather similar. 

The item ratings on Form B were inter correlated and subjected 
to a centroid analysis. (See Appendix II J 1.) Once again 
several rotations of the first centroid factor were possible, 
but it was decided to try only two, both of which had been 
tried in the analysis of Form A. One rotation was passed 
through Form B item number 100, which corresponds to Form A 
item 122; the other was located through item 106, corresponding 
to Form A item 12$. The correlation between the factor loadings 
produced by the alternate rotations was -.91* Rotations of the 
second and fourth factors were carried out through items 62 

and $5, respectively, after the rotation of the first factor 

✓ 

* through item 100. However, the availability, by that time, of 
the more advanced analysis led to the decision not to try to 
interpret these rotated factors. (See Appendix II J 2.) The 
major reason for the centroid analysis of Form B was to check 
the stability cf the major factor. The correlations between the 
two sets of loadings on the Form A and Form B factors were .£1 
and .£2, suggesting a fair degree of stability. 



0 



^ The correlation involved only 110 of the 111 items because 
it was computed as part of a larger analysis, involving the 
Principal Components from Form A (see Table 2); this analysis 
was limited to 110 items. 
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The Principal Components-varimax analysis of the Form B 
data required the elimination of one item to fit the limits of 
the program. Item 27 was discarded because of its wording, 
its low loading on the first rotated Form B centroid factor, 
and its low comraunality. Fifteen components were selected for 
rotation; after rotation they accounted for 52.9 per cent of 
the total variance in the correlations among the Form B items. 
(See Appendix II J 3.) The factors are described in Table 3. 
The number in parentheses following the factor number is the 
per cent of the total variance accounted for by that factor. 



Table 3 

Descriptions of Principal Components 
Varimax Factors - Form B 



1 . ( 2 . 2 ) 



2 . ( 2 . 5 ) 



( 2 . 6 ) 



4. (3.6) 



5 . ( 6 . 6 ) 



6 . 



7. 



(3.1) 

(2.3) 



Belief in groups having detrimental effects on 
individual freedom and self-fulfillment (5 items, 
unipolar) 

Emphasis on the conflict between individual needs and 
group demands, with former being more valued (4 items) 
vs. uninterpretable (1 item) 

Minding one T s own business and not volunteering to 
help or influence the morals of others (4 items) vs. 
uninterpretable (3 items) 

Self restraint out of consideration for others and 
acceptance of social control (6 items) vs. lack of 
concern about effects of one’s behavior on others 
(3 items) 

* 

Obligation to protect the welfare of others and to 
participate in group activities (l£ items) vs. denial 
of this obligation 119 items) 

Giving individual goals greater weight than group 
goals (3 items) vs. opposite (6 items) 

Active, unrestrained satisfaction of individual 
desires (6 items, unipolar) 




T 












$. ( 2 . 6 ) 

9. (2.7) 

10 . ( 2 . 6 ) 

11. (3.S) 

12 . ( 4 . 3 ) 

13. (4.$) 

14. (4.6) 

15. (2.6) 



Cooperativeness and willingness to enforce group 
norms (7 items, unipolar) 

Emphasis on voluntary aspect of cooperation in group 
setting and concern for others (& items) vs. unin- 
terpretable (1 item) 

Emphasis on personally motivated as opposed to group 
motivated altruistic and considerate behavior ° r 
(7 items, unipolar) 

Rejection of group-imposed restraints (7 items) vs. 
acceptance of obligation to participate and cooperate 
in groups (7 items) 

Rejection of group pressures and conformity to group 
norms (9 items) vs. uninterpret able (3 items) 

Self-fulfillment through identification with groups 
and Warm interpersonal relationships (12 items) vs. 
uninterpretable (3 items) 

Obligation to act in order to uphold generally 
accepted moral code (12 items) vs. refusal to make 
moral judgments of others (5 items) 

Importance of maintenance of group norms and general 
moral standards (5 items) vs. uninterpretable (2 items] 




The redundancy noted among the rotated components of Form A 
also emerged in the analysis of Form B. The correlations among 
the rotated components are presented in Table 4. While the 
relationships are not generally as high as was the case with 
Form A, there was a loose cluster composed of rotated components 
4, 6, 11, 13 and 14. These components are the ones accounting 

for relatively large amounts of variance, although component 12, 
which is also strong, is not present in the cluster. The cluster 
components also are the ones which correlate most highly with 
the loadings obtained from the two rotations of the first 
centroid factor. 
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Table 4 

Correlations Among Form B Rotated Trine ipal Components 
and Rotated Centroid Factors 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



.01 .01 

-.08 



4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


01 


.04 


.01 


.03 


.07 


.02 


17 


.17 


.14 


.00 


.00 


-.02 


14 


-.15 


-.13 


-.02 


-.03 


.06 




.46 


.31 


.07 


.05 


-.15 






• 32 


.14 


.06 


-.13 








.07 


.08 


-.12 










.10 


-.10 












-.07 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

100 



10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


100* 


106* 


.05 


.00 


-.06 


.10 


..02 


-.08 


-.02 


.04 


.06 


.16 


-.03 


.12 


-.22 


-.08 


-.21 


.19 


• 00 


-.08 


.03 


-.03 


.16 


108 


.18 


-.14 


« 18 


.30 


-.19 


.13 


-.32 


-.17 


-.58 


.50 


.13 


.41 


-.22 


.41 


-.46 


-.19 


-.92 


.80 


. 11 


.27 


-.22 


.20 


.24 


-.15 


-.49 


.47 


*09 


• 04 


.00 


.13 


-.13 


-.08 


-.11 


.15 


• 05 


.09 


-.18 


.01 


-.03 


-.09 


-.07 


.06 


.09 


-.11 


.17 


-.08 


.07 


.04 


.09 


-.18 




.11 


-.13 


-.06 


-.06 


-.12 


-.14 


.06 






-.18 


.32 


-.21 


-.09 


-.55 


.74 








-.14 


.05 


.11 


.23 


-.35 










-.20 


-.10 


-.55 


.65 












.19 


.62 


-.42 




• 










.24 


-.17 



-.91 



* 



The numbers refer to the items through which the rotations 
were passed* 





The stability of the factorial structure across the two 
forms of the SVQ was tested with the rotated principal 

components as it had previously been tested with the rotated 
first centroid factors. At JPl IT* St it 4*U^ M 

W4*v^i*v wnc*> U VUXO 

comparison would provide a more reliable index of stability ' 
than the previous one because the components were not influenced 
by the decisions of an analyst. However, the peculiarly divided, 
redundant nature of the components put this assumption in doubt. 
Nevertheless, the 10 largest rotated components of Form B were 
correlated with the eight largest rotated components of Form A 
and also with the rotated Form A first centroid factors. ^ 

Some of the correlations among the rotated components of 
the two forms are quite high. Form B component 5 is strongly 
related to Form A components 4 and 11. Indeed, Form B compon- 
ent 5 is correlated fairly highly with all of the .Form A com- 
ponents and also related more strongly to the Form A centroid 
factors than did any of the other Form B components. Because 
the analysis included only components accounting for relatively 
large amounts of variance, it is difficult to determine whether 
the components in the clusters correlated more highly across the 



dn&lysis was based on only $6 items because it was 
performed as part of a larger analysis involving the third form 
SYQ 1 onl y items with substantially the same wording in 
all three forms were included. One measure of the effect of 
dropping some items from the correlation can be obtained by 
*£!!P* rin § correlations of corresponding centroid factors of 
the two forms obtained in the limited analysis with the same 

££ rr fi atl0 ? s '- Al bhe analysis performed with almost all 

the items (see p. 32 above). The corresponding correlations in 
the two analyses are almost identical, differing by .06 in one 

,02 i in m t !? e other * 0n th is basis, it appears that 

mfltr.w rrel f5 1 2 ns i ? Tab J e 5 provide a valid index of what the 
matrix would have been had all the items been included. 



Table 5 

Correlations Among Form A and Form B Rotated 
Components and Factors 



Form A 

Principal Components - 

Form 



B 


2 


3 


4 


7 


1 


-.13 


-.12 


.01 


.34 


3 


.20 


.05 


-.04 


-.17 


4 


-.26 


-.49 


.37 


.36 


5 


-.38 


-.52 


.68 


.39 


6 


-.48 


-.25 


.29 


.29 


8 


-.24 


-.20 


.01 


.24 


11 


-.46 


-.30 


.44 


.25 


12 


.30 


.22 


-.22 


-.50 


13 


-.29 


-.45 


.41 


.42 


14 


.50 


.24 


-.35 


-.26 


100 


.51 


.58 


-.68 


-.47 


106 


-.54 


-.54 


.66 


.50 



Centroid 



Varimax Factors 


1st Factor 


9 


10 


11 


• 

107 


113 


-.16 


.11 


-.11 


-.13 


.17 


.22 


-.17 


.08 


.18 


-.20 


-.51 


.47 


-.23 


-.57 


.51 


-.53 


.73 


— .44 


-.76 


.69 


-.49 


.35 


-.44 


-.54 


.56 


-.28 


.18 


-.19 


-.25 


.30 


-.32 


.48 


-.51 


-.57 


.56 


.39 


-.13 


.29 


.35 


-.37 


-.44 


.46 


-.64 


-.59 


.62 


.45 


-.45 


.24 


.53 


-.48 


• 64 


-.77 


.56 


.87 


t 

00 


-.62 


.74 


-.68 


-.87 


.84 



two forms than did the other components* Despite the difficulty, 
an attempt was made to make this determination by dividing the 
correlations into three groups: a) those involving components 

associated with clusters in each of their respective forms; 
b) those involving a component associated with a cluster and a 
component not associated; and c) those involving two components, 
neither of which was associated with a cluster* Correlations 
falling in these classes were divided according to their 
absolute magnitudes into four approximately equal groups. The 
contingency table created by these divisions is shown in Table 6* 
There is a definite tendency for components drawn from the 
clusters to produce higher correlations than those not associated 
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Table 6 

Classification of Correlations Among Rotated Components 
Prom Form A and Form B According to Cluster Membership 



Both Components 
in Clusters 



S |.20 



Correlation Range 

.2l|-|.32| {• 33 f — |.45 



^ |»4s| 



Total 



14 



13 



36 



One Component 

in Cluster 14 8 



5 3 30 



Neither Component 

in Cluster 3 1 



0 




4 



Total 



17 18 



19 17 70 



with clusters. This table was not tested for significance 
because of the omission of several factors from the correlation 
analysis. It does, however, seem likely that the addition of 
the weak, non-cluster components would most likely have added 
cases to the lower left-hand cells, thereby increasing the 
strength of the relationship observed. This supposition is 
based on the idea that the weak components are probably chance 
occurrences, unlikely to show up on repeated analyses. 

The contingency analysis of the inter-form correlations 

* * ^ 

and the correlations between the Form B components with the 
Form A and B centroid factors suggest that the relatively stable 
aspect of the SVQ factorial structure was tapped by the rotated 
first centroid factors, and by the components which were 
% correlated with these factors as well as among themselves. 



3 



An examination of the meanings of these factors indicates that 
the dimension dealing with protecting the welfare of others 
is the one which is most clearly repeated. Beyond this clear 
repetition, the other cluster components on one form which 
correlate with several but not all cluster components on the 
other form seem concerned with the value of being identified 
with groups, as opposed to being a rugged individualist; and 
to a lesser extent with the value of cooperation, where no 
mention is made of specific group rules. In both forms there 
were components (A7 and B12) which were concerned with 
orientations toward group regulations. On Form A this theme 
was clearly a part of the general cluster and the first rotated 
centroid factor; component A7 correlated .63 with the preferred 
rotation of the first centroid factor. On Form B the nature 
of this component had changed so that it was no longer part of 
the global first centroid factor and associated components. 

The major change appears to have involved the value 
placed on working for group goals. In Form A it is part of the 
rules component; in Form B it is not. It was probably the 
positive, altruistic aspect of working for group goals that 
produced the correlation between* A7 and the cluster. It is also 
interesting to note that despite the separation of concern with 
specific group rules from the general cluster, a more general 
kind of orientation toward supporting general moral standards 
(B5 and B H) does remain in the cluster. Discussion of the 

possible significance of these patterns of stability and change 
for evaluating the success of the questionnaire in measuring 
what it was intended to measure will be delayed until after the 
presentation of data from the third form. 










Form C 

Because of the wording changes between Forms A and B of the 
Social Values Questionnaire and because of the peculiar nature of 
the first sample, it was decided to collect one more round of 
data before accepting a given set of factors for further work. 

The third form of the SVQ was constructed with the major aim of 
cutting down the number of items in order to reduce resistance 
to completing the questionnaire. As before, judgments of 
meaning clarity and the magnitudes of item communalities were 
used as criteria in eliminating items. In April of 1965, Form C 
of the SVQ and two other parts of the questionnaire administered 
the previous summer were given to Volunteers in the Haverford 
freshman class of 1963. The SVQ alone was given to the Form A 
respondents who were still on campus and who were willing to 
cooperate. All the respondents were recruited by mail, but were 
given the questionnaire in the psychology laboratory. The latter 
procedure was used to minimize the opportunity for students being 

influenced by roommates or friends as they answered the questions. 

■* • 

Because the questionnaires were administered over a two-week 

period, it is quite possible that the items were discussed, 

although the students were asked not to do this. The freshmen 
♦ 

were paid $2.00 in cash when they handed in the completed 
questionnaire, while the upperclassmen were given $1.00. The 
discrepancy in payment was due to the difference in the amount of 
time required of the two groups. Of the approximately 135 
freshmen on campus in the spring of 1965, 111 completed Form C 
of the SVQ; 94 of these had also completed Form B. Thirty- six 
upperclassmen also answered the questions. 
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Appendix I E 7 contains the initial spring recruitment letter 
sent to the freshmen during the replication of the study the 
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stantially the same. Students who did not respond to the first 
note received a second, much like the first. The remaining 
holdouts received a short handwritten appeal to participate. 

The upperclassmen were sent a note similar to the one sent to the 
freshmen. Appendices II E 1 and II E 2 present the item means 
and standard deviations for the two groups of subjects tested in 
the spring of 1965. 

The Form C responses o.f the freshmen were inter-correlated 
and subjected to a centroid factor analysis. Two rotations of 
the first factor were made through the items that had been used 
in the Form B rotations. (See Appendices II K 1 and II K 2.) 

The purpose of this analysis was simply to examine the 
stability of the loadings. The two sets of Form C loadings 
correlated .33 with each other, .93 and .33 with their corres- 
ponding Form B factors and .37 and .39 with their corresponding 
Form A factors. It is clear that, insofar as the correlation 
coefficients can be relied upon for an indication of the similarity 
of factors, the same first rotated centroid factor appeared in 
all three sets of data. 

A Principal Component s-varimax analysis was also carried 
out with the Form C data. For reasons which will ..be explained 
below, this analysis was not performed until some time after the 



centroid analysis. By that time working definitions of the SVQ 
factors had been chosen so that no attempt was made to interpret 
the rotated Form C components. However, the loadings on the 
rotated components correlated with each other, with the loadings 
on the two Form C rotated first centroid factors and with the 
loadings on the rotated Form B components (see Table 7)# 

• The picture presented in Table 7 is the familiar one of 
non-independence among a cluster of components. In the present 
case, rotated components £, 10, 11 and 12 were relatively 
closely related to one another, with component 4 being closely 
bound to two of the cluster members. Also associated with the 
cluster were components 5 and 9; they were tied in primarily 
through correlations with component 12. Continuing the pattern 
of repeated findings is the observation that the components in 
the cluster were the- ones accounting for relatively larger amounts 
of variance and were more highly correlated with the first 
rotated centroid factors. 

Table & shows the correlations between the Form B and Form C 
rotated components. As before, tnere were a number of moderate 
and a few high correlations between components from the two sets 
of data. A contingency table of the correlations divided by 
cluster membership and magnitude was set up in order to see 
whether the correlations among components belonging to clusters 
on their respective Forms would be more highly correlated than 
non- cluster members. It seems clear from Table 9 that this was 
indeed the case. 
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Table 9 

Classification of Correlations Among Rotated 
Components From Form B and Form C 
According to Cluster Membership 



Correlation Range 



§ 



# 





i 

• 

o 


1*111-1*181 


1. 191-1* 311 


-.32 


Total 


Both Components 
in Clusters 


0 


1. 


12 


29 


42 


One Component 
in Cluster 


22 


28 


31 


12 


93 


Neither Component 
in Cluster 


24 


13 


5 


3 


45 


Total 


46 


44 


48 


44 


180 



Pooled Analysis 

The indications of stability in the factorial structure of 
the SVQ made it appear reasonable to pool the data from Forms 
B and C for an additional Principal Components-varimax analysis* 
The Form A data were not included because of the considerable 
number of wording changes that had been made between Forms A and 
B. The fact that 94 of the 173 respondents were represented 
by a set of responses to each form of the SVQ had advantages and 

♦ t 

disadvantages as far as the development of the questionnaire was 
concerned* Sets of items eliciting the same relative amounts of 
agreement on both administrations to the common sample would 
correlate more highly in the total analysis than items eliciting 
less stable response patterns. In turn, these higher correlations 



mm 



m 



mm 



mm 




would have a relatively greater effect upon the factorial structur 
emerging from the pooled data anlysis. The advantage of this 
state of affairs is a structure with increased reliability and 
equal appropriateness for students who had never before answered 
the questions and students who had already been tested once. 

The use of responses made at the start and the end of the 
freshman year also makes the structure appropriate for students 
who have had no college and students who have had what previous 
research suggests is the most influential year of college 

The disadvantage of pooling the summer and spring responses 
is that of covering up any changes in factorial structure which 
might occur during the freshmen year. The relatively small sizes 
of the samples made it unlikely that such differences could be 
clearly observed even if the pooling had not occurred' particu- 
larly given the absence of a readily a r ailable method for 
testing the differences that might be observed « The final 
element tipping the scales in favor of pooling was the high level 
of agreement between the separate centroid analyses of the B and 
C data. The decision to pool the data was made before the 

^ This advantage would have been retained had different samples 
been used for the two degrees of college experience. Such a 
procedure would have been possible by including the summer 
responses of half of the common subjects and the spring responses 
of the other half, with random determination of which of a 
subject’s responses would be used. Given the small number of 
subjects, it was thought that the advantages of additional 
responses outweighed the disadvantages of throwing out half the da 




amount of agreement between the rotated components of the two 

12 

sets of data was known* 

Nine components, accounting for 3$ per cent of the total 
variance, emerged from the analysis of the pooled data. They 
are described briefly in Table 10. Appendix II L presents the 
rotated matrix. Because these factors were used in the remainder 
of the research, a listing was prepared of. the items loading 
above the criterion on each factor. This fills out the skeletal, 
descriptions presented in Table 10 and can be used to check the 
adequacy of these descriptions. The listing may be found in 
. Appendix II M* 



* An inspection of Table 10 reveals the redundancy that has 
been noted in previous analyses. The redundancy can also be 
seen from correlations among the components presented in Table 11. 
Components 3, 5, 7, and 8 appear to form one cluster, while 
components 4 and 6 form another, with 2 loosely tied to 6. 

Component 9 appears to be equally related to both clusters. 

12 

Unfortunately a second misunderstanding occurred in the mail 
communication between the project director and the people doing 
the Principal Component s-variir.ax analysis. It was intended that 
two analyses be performed, one with the pooled B and C responses 
and the other with only the Form C responses. To facilitate this, 
two decks of cards were mailed, one containing the pooled data 
and the other containing just the Form U data. The instructions 
accompanying the cards proved to be ambiguous and led to the 
inclusion of both decks in a single analysis. The Form C data 
were therefore entered twice in computing the correlations and 
therefore had twice the weight that was intended. The long delays 
between sending the data and receiving the results, usually two. 
to three months, made it impossible to hold up the rest of the 
analysis in order to wait for a re-analysis of the properly pooled 
data. The Form C data were returned for a separate analysis 
because no decisions depended upon the factorial structure of these 
data, taken alone. The general consistency between the rotated 
components obtained in the seprate B and C analyses (see Table 8) 
and the substantial correlations between some of the pooled com- 
ponents and Form B components (see p. U2) mean that the error 
most likely had little effect upon the nature of the factorial 
structure emerging from the pooled analysis. o 



Table 10 

Descriptions of Principal Components - Varimax Factors 

Forms B and C - Pooled Data 



1 . 

2 . 



( 2 . 6 ) 

(3.1) 



(3.0) 



4. (3.1) 



5. (4.8) 



6. (4.3) 



Satisfaction from working towards group goals or for 
others, group emphasis primary (6 items « unipolar) 

m -^7 ** ~ ~ w 0 + 

Dangers of group effects on development and maintenance 
of individual potential and integrity, laissez faire 
attitude toward deviation from norms of democratic 
groups (8 items) vs. uninterpre table (1 item) • 

Obligation to act to protect welfare' of others when 
one is not directly the cause of their problems or 
^closely related to them (5 items) vs. denial of this * 
obligation (5 items) 

Opposition to group pressures toward conformity to 
group norms and preference for reliance on individual 
consciences for social control (9 items) vs. 
uninterpre table (1 item) 

Obligation to influence others to conform to moral 
code (8 items) vs. letting each person mind his own 
morals and not those of his neighbors (6 items) 

Legitimacy of group demands and pressures toward 
conformity to rules of group (8 items) vs. obligation 
to follow individual preferences -..hen these conflict 
with group (6 items) 



7. (4.8) Denial of social welfare obligation, with the emphasis. 

on obligation, in favor of following directions set by 
one*s personal orientation. This doesn*t exclude 
social welfare activities, provided they spring from 
self rather than being taken on from outside because 
of obligations or pressures (12 items) vs. obligation 
. to promote welfare cf others (2 items) 



8. (6.4) 



9. (6.7) 



Lmphasis on compassion and willingness to limit one ‘*s 
own behavior for the good of others, with subsidiary 
emphasis on positive action to help others (16 items) 
vs. lack of responsibility for well being of others 
(7 items) 

Belief in identification with and participation in groups 
as natural and conducive to development of self (10 
items) vs. emphasis on remaining aloof from grouos 
(8 items) 



Correlations Among Rotated Components - 

fi 

Forms R and C - Pooled Bata . 



Principal Components - Varimax Factors 



1 


2 3 


4 


5 


: 6 


•7 

• 


8 


S 


1 


-.16 .01 


.23 


-.11 


.16 


-.10 


.03 


.26 


2 


-.24 


-.12 


.26 


-.33 


.28 


.37 


-.32 


3 




.12 


-.45 


.19 


-.47 


-.52 " 


.26 


4 






-.27 


.40 


— .24 


-.24 


.47 


5 








-.37 


.51 


.51 


-.41 


6 










-.36 


.38 


— . 31 


7 












.68 


-.48 


8 








• 






-.46 



The first cluster deals primarily with orientations concerning 
the welfare of others, while the second pertains to orientations 

ft 

toward group norms and conformity pressures. It seems reasonable 
that component 9 forms a link between these two clusters because 
it focuses upon identification with groups and could reflect 
either a brother’s keeper 1 * or a conforming orientation. 

In order to assess how well the pooled components represented 
the. structures arrived at through previous analyses, the loadings 
obtained from the pooled analysis were correlated with some of 
the loadings obtained from each of the individual analyses. 

Table 12 presents correlations between the pooled components and 
the components derived from Forms B and C. All 102 items used 
on Form C were involved in the analysis. The double weight 
given to the Form C data in the pooled analysis (see footnote 12, 
p. 47) necessarily produced higher correlations between the 
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Table 12 

Correlations Among Components Based on Pooled Data and 
Components Based on Separate Analyses of Each Form 



Pooled Components 

Form B 



Components 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 

• 


9 


1 


-.05 


.42 


-.07 


-.15 


©04 


-.09 


—.06 


.10 


■ -.15 


2 


-.03 


.19 


-.23 


-.26 


.34 


-.20 


.19 


.16 


-.23 


3 


-.18 


.14 


.20 


.17 


-.26 


.34- 


-.07 


-.09 


*08 


4 


o 

o 


.34 


-.40 


-.12 


.43 


-.44 


.52 


.60 


-.26 


5 


-.04 


.42 


-.73 


-.18 


.58 


-.30 


.79 


.83 


-.49 


6 


-.24 


.20 


-.24 


-.21 


.36 


-.50 


.43 


.37 


-*42 


7 


-.07 


.17 


-.15 


-.07 


.05 


-.09 


.03 


.11 


-.19 


8 


-.50 


.29 


.05 


-.14 


.12 


-.40 


.05 


.05 


-.09 


9 


-.08 


.04 


-.09 


.35 


-•G9 


.52 


-.19 


-.22 


.10 


10 


-.09 


.12 


-.20 


-.15 


.03 


-.12 


.06 


.31 


.12 


11 


-.20 


.19 


-.14 


-.45 


.37 


-.23 


.59 


.51 


-.52 


12 


.07 


-.52 


.11 


.47 


-.08 


.52 


-.33 


-.11 


.22 


13 


-.20 


.19 


-.15 


-.37 


.20 


-.20 


.36 


.43 


-.86 


14 


.10 


-.15 


.50 


*23 


-.87 


.25 


-.37 


-.40 


.34 


15 


.38 


-.10 


.26 


.30 


-.27 


.27 


-.13 


-.09 


.18 


Form C 




















Components 




















1 


-.27 


. 

cn 

CO 


-.20 


-.58 


.26 


-.31 


.14 


.20 


-.31 


2 


.02 


.04 


-.05 


-.25 


.32 


-.19 


.30 


*48 


-.37 


3 


-.53 


.00 


-.22 


-.52 


.09 


-.10 


.35 


.52 


-.27 


4 


-.26 


.68 


-.45 


-.08 


.36 


-.26 


.44 


.37 


-.53 


5 


-.01 


-.02 


-.19 


-.72 


.27 


-.49 


.21 


.17 


-.43 


6 


.03 


-.07 


-.87 


-.15 


.38 


-.09 


.37 


.38 


-.17 


7 


.53 


-.10 


-.11 


-.24 


.03 


.31 


.23 


.21 


-.02 


8 


-.20 


.21 


-.35 


-.34 


.96 


-.35 


.47 


.46 


-.39 


9 


-.15 


.38 


-.18 


-.44 


.40 


— oc; 

*• • I/O 


.40 


.36 


-.42 


10 


.04 


.50 


-.59 . 


-.12 


.55 




.71 


.94 


-.43 


11 


-.14 


.09 


-.30 


-.17 


.44 


-.22 


.92 


.48 


-.39 


12 


.31 


-.29 


.21 


.54 


-.39 


.39 


-.44 


-.42 


.98 
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pooled data components and the Form C components. It is clear 
that pooled components 3 and 5 through 9 are virtually identical 
with Form C components 3 and $ through . 12. The pooled components 
3 and 7 through 9 are also strongiy related to Form B components. 
A fuller description of these correspondences will be given after 
presenting the correlations among the pooled factors and the 7 
components accounting for the largest amounts of variance in the 
Form A data (see Table 13 )• This last set of correlations 
involved the loadings of the &B items having substantially the 
same wording on all three forms. The loadings on the two 
repeated centroid rotations were also included in analyses 
reported in Table 13 • 

The correlations shown in Tables 12 and 13 were examined 
to discover which of the components in the individual analyses 
showed the closest correspondence to the pooled components. 

In some cases the correspondences were clear, with correlations 

around .BO or higher. In other cases there were no single 

« 

components which could be pointed to as being equivalent to a 
given pooled component. When this occurred, the highest cor- 
relations were taken as indices of correspondence, with the 

arbitrary restriction that these be at least .50 in absolute 

< * 

magnitude. The results of this examination are set forth in 
Table 14* 

The separate components which -are best represented by the 
pooled components are those accounting for relatively large 
amounts of variance in their respective analyses and those which 
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Table 13 

ft 

Correlations Between Components Based on Pooled Data, 
Components Prom Form A, and Hotated 
Centroid .Factors Prom Forms n,B and C * 



Pooled Components 



Form A 



Components 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 • 


8 


9 


2 


.28 


-.30 


.27 


.41 


-.55 


• .44 


-.47 


-.36 


•45 


3 


.29 


-.47 


.41 


.23 


-.34 


.35 


-.39 


-.62 


•41 


4 


.01 


.29 


— .54 


-.30 


.36 


-.19 


.66 


.70 


-.40 


7 


-.31 


.53 


-.35 


-.48 


.37 


-.51 


.32 


.31 


—.51 


9 


.26 


-.36 


.38 


.47 


-.56 


.73 


-.44 


-.51 


.57 


10 


-.20 


.28 


-.47 


-.32 


.64 


-.38 


.76 


.70 


- .56 


11 


.32 


-.20 


.25 


.55 


-.38 


.51 


-.49 


-.42 


.78 


Form A 




















Centroid . 




















122 


.28 


-.43 


.52 


.51 


-.68 


.61 


-.77 


-.76 


.72 


128 


-.35 


.40 


-.44 


-.57 


• 66 


-.68 


.70 


.67 


-.78 



Form B 
Centroid 



100 

106 



Form C 
Centroid 



92 

98 



19 -.41 


.68 .27 -.72 .44 


-.50 


-.84 


.69 


21 .41 


-.50 -.43 .58 -.48 


.83 


.78 


-.79 



13 


—.43 


.52 


.22 


"-.70 


.44 


'-<85 


—.88 


.87 


24 


*46 


-.37 


-.43 


.67 


-.58 


.72 


.65 


-.SO 



Table 14 

Correspondences Between Pooled Components and 
Components From Separate Analyses 



Pooled Components 



1 2*3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



Form 

A 


j 

• i*> 

cn , 

CO-0 


A 4 

-.64 

1 


IA n 
.55 

1 


A 10 
.64 


.» k— W«. 

A 9 
.73 


~A 10~ 
.76 

} 


— nxwi 

A 4 
.70 

A 10 
.70 


1 A 11 
j .78 


B 8 
-•50 

Form 1 

' B ' i 

! 

i 


1 

B 12 : 
| -.52 

j 

I < 

1 

i 

: i 

S 


1 j 

B 5 

, -.73 ; 

i 

1 

I 1 

1 
t 
1 

I 


! " 
i 

j 


B 14 

-.87 


- j--— 

' B 6 
.50 

B 9 
.52 

B 12 
.52 


B 5 
.79 

i 


B 5 
• 83 

i 


B 13 

-.86 

1 


! F 

C 3 ■ C 1 C 6 
-.53 ' .59 i -.87 ; 

Form ; i 1 

C C 7 i C 10 ' i 

-.53 : .50 : ! 

_ ■ ! ! ! 


C 5 
-.72 


C 8 
.96 


C 9 
! .95 


C 11 
.92 

«waw»> »««■* 


; i 

C 10 j 
.94 


C 12 
.98 



showed the greatest stability from one analysis to another* 
However, the stability was neither perfect nor simple* Single 
dimensions in one analysis sometimes were broken into two 
correlated dimensions in another analysis* For example, A 10 
correlated strongly with both pooled 5 and pooled 7* which in 
turn correlated with each other. 
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In terms of content * these correlations indicated that 
persons strongly oriented toward protecting the welfare of others 
were also likely to agree to the need to uphold general moral 
codes. Sometimes, as in the Form A analysis, these two related 
orientations appeared on the same component. At other times, 
as in the pooled analysis, they appeared on two correlated 
components. This change is not really a change in the nature of 
the relationships between orientations; rather, it is a change 
in the arbitrary placements of the reference axes by the varimax 
rotation, 

A similar situation was observed in the case .of B 5> which 
correlated with pooled 3, 7 and 6, all of which in turn were 
related to one another. The stability appeared to exist 
between sets of components rather than single components. The 
somewhat complex picture with regard to stability is probably 
the result of the failure of the varimax rotation to produce a 
simple factorial structure. This point will have to be kept in 
mind when relations between scores based upon the pooled 
dimensions and other variables are presented. It is likely that 
no single pooled component is a reliable reflection of the 
dimension it is supposed to represent, although consistency of 
findings involving sets of related components are probably 
trustworthy. Judging from the patterning of correlations among 
the components within and between analyses and the results 
of the centroid analyses, aborted in favor of the newer method, 
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rotations of the centroid factors might well have provided a 
simpler factorial structure than the one presented above. 

Probably the ideal method would have been an oblique rotation 
of the components, but this was beyond the capacity of the 
computing^ facilities and programs available. 

An intuitive examination of the patterns of correlations 

described above suggests that the questionnaire was most successful 

* # 
in reliably measuring orientations relevant to being concerned 

about the welfare of others and orientations toward being 
identified with groups and that these two orientations went 
together. That is, persons accepting the obligation to protect 
the welfare of others were also likely to value identification 
with groups. Dimensions concerning behavior in groups and 
orientations toward group norms were not as successfully 
measured. Somewhat surprisingly, orientations toward general 
moral imperatives, as represented particularly by pooled com- 
ponent 5>and to a lesser extent by component 3, were somewhat 
separate from orientations toward specific group norms. They 
fell somewhere between the latter orientations and the social 
welfare orientations. 

The prominent social welfare dimension seems rather 
similar in content to the traditional difference between the 
left and the right, so that its appearance does not indicate 
anything new in the study of political ideologies held by 
college students. On the other hand, the wordings of the items 
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are less specifically political than was the case with Newcomb’s 
scales and seem more directly appropriate to the things a good 
citizen in a community would have to think about than do the 
items in the many variants of the P Scale* The group identifi- 

i 

cation dimension and the two sets of dimensions dealing with 
social norms, one on a general moral plane and the other on a 
specific group activity plane, seem to tap aspects of the second 
set of orientations with which the study is concerned* -The 
diversity of the dimensions in this area indicates that it may 
be unwise to think of individualism vs* positive orientation 
toward groups as a single dimension. Some kinds of group- 
oriented responses went with concern for the social welfare of 
others, as one would expect in the case of conventional leftist 
ideology. These were the more abstract positive orientations 
toward groups and social harmony, as reflected in pooled com- 
ponents 3, 5 and 9« However, the behavioral or practical 
aspects of this positive orientation toward groups was relatively 
independent of the basic social welfare, left vs. right dimension. 

It is tempting to think of this split as a manifestation of the 
new left ideology discussed earlier. The new left, rather 
than the right, is referred to here because the general orientation . 
of the students tested was toward valuing concern for the social 
welfare of others. This point will be discussed again below 
when comparisons are made between the SVQ responses of the 
Haverford sample and those made by other samples. This is not 
to say that the sample was made up mainly of members of the new left; 
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rather, it suggests that this aspect of the new left ideology 
may reflect a general ambivalence toward cooperative behavior 
in a formal group context, which is present in the larger 
population of college students from which the new left obtains 
many of its members. 

The construction of factor scores 

Having achieved a working set of Social Values Questionnaire 
factors, the next step was to determine eacn respondents 
standing with regard to these factors. Practically, this amounted 
to deciding how each item rating would be weighted in the com- 
bination of ratings to items defining a factor. Guilford (1954) 
suggests the use of the beta weights derived from the computation 
of the multiple correlations between a factor and the items 
loading on the factor. The absence of a multiple correlation 
program which would handle the present data made it impossible 
to use this method. Because of the ambiguity regarding the 
best technique for choosing the item weights, three methods v/ere 
tried initially. 

All three methods constructed the score for a given factor 
from a weighted sum of the ratings given to items which loaded 
above the f.3oj criterion. The first method gave all the 
ratings the weight of unity; the ratings were simply added 
algebraically, with the signs determined by the signs of the 

loadings. A he second method used the loadings themselves as weights. 

* 
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The third method used the squared loadings as weights, with the 
signs of the original loadings retained. The last method was 
the one v/hich seemed preferable on an a priori basis because 
when the loading is considered as a correlation coefficient, the 
squared loading reflects the amount of variance in the factor 

t 

accounted for by variance in the item. The squared loading and 
unit weight scores were used in most of the analyses of .the 
relationships between the SVQ responses and other variables. ^ 

The redundancy among the factors made it desirable to 
compute some scores based on combinations of correlated factors. 
Four such composite scores were constructed. Where the same 
item loaded on more than one of the factors being combined, its 
weight was determined by the highest loading it received n the 
factors included in the composite score. Factors 1 and 9 were 
joined for the first composite score; this score dealt with 
identification with groups and general individualism. Because 9 
was such a large factor and 1 was so small, the composite did not 
differ greatly from factor 9 taken alone. The next composite 
joined factors 2, k and 6; it covered orientations relevant to 
group norms and conformity pressures. The third composite score 
included factors 3 and 5; it was concerned with active protection 
of others from injustice and with moral evaluations of others’ 

^ The correlations among the three kinds of factor scores were 
extremely high; they ranged from .93 to .99* Only the results 
involving the squared loading scores will be reported because of 
the virtual identity between these results and the ones involving 
the other scores. 
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behaviors* The final composite score linked factors 7 and $, 
both of which dealt with the obligation to be concerned about 
the well-being of others* The decisions about which factors to 
link were made on the basis of their apparent meanings and the 
correlations among the factors obtained from the Principal- 
Component s-varimax analysis of the pooled data. 

THE 'VALIDATION INTERVIEW 
The purpose of the interview 

. 

One of the major dangers confronting the user of objective 
questionnaires, such as the SVQ, is that of bias in his item 
pool* The respondent is restricted to telling us about the 
ideas conveyed by the items. If these ideas are an unrepre- 
sentative sample of those relevant to the area being measured, 
the questionnaire may present a distorted picture of the 
respondent’s views. The interviews were designed to determine 
how applicable this potential danger was to the SVQ. The 
general plan was to encourage the respondent to discuss his 
views freely on topics relevant to the SVQ factors. These 
respondent-structured comments were then coded into categories 
corresponding to the SVQ categories. The correlations between 
the factor scores and the coded interview responses provided 
an index of the representativeness of the SVQ items and therefore 
provided a measure of one aspect of the validity of the SVQ 
factor scores. 
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Interview procedure 
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The major dilemma posed by the general plan just described 
was that of maximizing the freedom of the respondent to answer 
in a manner reflecting his personal outlook while at the same 

time making his responses relevant to the 3VQ factors* It was 

» 

decided at the outset never to pose one of the actual SVQ items 
as a question because this might spuriously inflate the cor- 
relation between the factor scores and the coded interview 
responses* A variety of questions were tried with pre-test 
subjects in interviews lasting from one to three hours* The 
final forms of the questions used are presented in Table 15 • 

There were five general questions, each followed by a set of 
probes. • Additional probes were given by the interviewer if she 
believed they were necessary to clarify a respondent’s answer. 

A total of 65 interviews were taken. Of these, 12 were pre- 
test interviews which were administered in the winter of 1966 
to Haverford juniors and seniors who had responded to the SVQ- 
Forra A about 21 months earlier. Four pre-test interviews were 
given to Vista volunteers. With the exception of the Vista 
workers and five Haverford students, the pre-test interviews were 
conducted by the project director. The remaining pre-test 
and regular interviews were conducted by an experienced female 
psychiatric social worker who was familiar with Haverford but 
who did not know the respondents. The regular interviewer also 
had no information about the factor scores obtained by the 
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Table 15 

•/ 

Validity Interview Questions 
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arise in which a large majority of members favor one course 
of action and a minority favors a different course* ..hat 
should people do in such a situation? 

Bo you think that the minority and majority have any obligation 
toward each other in such situations? what are they? 

Give an example of such a situation in a political or civic 
group* 

Can you see any problems that might arise if people were to 
behave as you suggest? 

People have different points of view on making moral judgments. 
At one pole you have the view that certain moral imperatives 
apply to all men under all circumstances, and that a person is 
therefore justified in making moral evaluations of other 
people* s behaviors* On the other pole you have the view that 
each man determines his own moral code and that no one is 
justified in making moral evaluations of another person* 

•That are your views about this dilemma? 



Are there situations in which you would make moral judgments, 
but other people you know would not? Or vice versa? .»h y 
the difference? 

Interviewer: (If moral term is rejected entirely, ask): Do 

you ever make value judgments on your or other people* s 
behaviors? In what terms do you make these judgments? what 
is the difference betv/een these terms and the term “moral"? 



o 
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Table 15 (cont'd) 



of 



This question is concerned with people's feelings 
responsibility for the welfare and personal growth of. others. 
Specifically we want to know how responsible you think a 
person ought to be toward others who are at different social 
distances from him. You might think of social distance as 
varying from close family relations at one end to people 
whom you don't know about and will never meet at the other. 



Interviewer: (Hake sure that following are covered in response.) 

people in local community whom they don*t know 
people in some other part of the country 
pecple in some other part of the world 



family 

close friends 
acauaintances 



This question is concerned with how strongly you think people 
ought to identify with groups. People's group memberships 
generally play some part in their self concepts or the picture 
they have of themselves. But there are large differences in 
how strongly they identify with groups. In a sense people 
strike different balances between individualism on the one 
hand ana identification with groups on the other hand, where 
do you think people ought to strike this balance? 

what dangers exist from overemphasizing one or the other side 
of the balance (or, which ought a person to worry about most?) 

Let's look at identification with groups in a somewhat 
different way now. Bo you think that individuals should feel 
strongly attahced to ^roups? Should a group's well being, its 
prosoect for the future, its position in society, its successes 
and failures be experienced by a person as though they were 
his own? „ r hy? 



What could be the reasons for taking the opposite view? how 
should this conflict be resolved? 



QU 




Are you satisfied with the balance you have struck? ..ill 
balance change? Kow? 



the 



Table 15 (cont’d) 

5. Some Negro leaders believe that white Americans la general 
ought to be held resr/cnsifcle for the discrimination practiced 
against the Negro in the North and South even when they do ■ 
not personally engage in discrimination. How do you feel 
about this? why? 

.ihat would be a person* s reason for not. believing the above? 



Suppose a Negro were to say that a white person should dc more 
than not discriminate but actively v/ork against discrimination. 
How would you feel about that? 



Ho;/ I*d like you to think in a more general 'way about this 




Are there any circumstances in which you think an individual 
should or should not be held responsible for the action of 
members of a group to which he belongs? 



students she saw. Her knowledge of the project was limited to 
its gerferal purposes and the contents of the questions contained 
in the form that had been mailed to the students the previous 
summer. During the latter phase of the pre-testing and the 
beginning of the regular interviews, the project director 
listened to the interview tape recordings and discussed their 
contents with the interviewer. Some minor changes were made in 

the questions after the first few interviev/s had been completed. 

•> 

The interviews typically lasted one and a half hours, but some 
were as short as an hour and one was over two hours long. 

The regular interviews were administered to 50 Haverford 
freshmen in the class of 1969 during the months of March, April, 
and May, 1966. An initial group of respondents were selected 
randomly from the list of freshmen because the factor scores 
had not yet been computed by the time the interviews were to begin. 
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The remaining respondents were chosen from the students having 
relatively and consistently extreme scores on one or both of 
two groups of factors: 2, 4 and 6 on the one hand and 3, 5,7 

and t on the other. This was done to insure variability in 
orientations relevant to social welfare and cooperativeness in 
groups. The selected students were contacted by 1 phone and 
asked to volunteer for the interviews. No person contacted 
refused to be interviewed, but a few did not appear for their 
appointments or were not available during the tiroes when the 
interviews were conducted. Typed transcripts were prepared for 
44 of the regular interviews. Five others were coded aurally. 

One interview was lost because of a tape recorder malfunction. 

The construction of the interview code was begun after 
all the interviews had been collected. The first ten typed 
transcripts of the regular interviews were used in the process. 
Although this procedure suffered from the disadvantage of a 
limited range of responses, it was necessary so that a sufficient 
number of protocols could be retained for the calculation of 
inter-coder reliabilities. The code was developed jointly by 
the project director and an assistant who was quite familiar with 
the study. These two also applied the final coding system to 
the other protocols. 

At first it was hoped that each factor could be used as a 
coding category, witfi the items loading on a factor serving as 
the category description. However, it was not possible to reach 
a high enough level of inter-coder reliability with this method. 
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The major source of, the difficulty seemed to be the redundancy 
among the items and themes on ostensibly different factors. 

In order to overcome this problem, the items loading on each 
factor were divided into groups with relatively specific themes. 
Thirty-nine factor theme groupings were formulated; they are 
described in Appendix III A. Because some uf the themes shared 
items or were otherwise similar in meaning, some interview 
responses were still relevant to more than one theme grouping. 

It was not possible to formulate a set of mutually exclusive themes. 

The coding system finally used involved coding categories 
that were defined by one or more of the theme groupings. Eleven 
additional categories were added because they appeared relatively 
frequently in the protocols and appeared to be relevant to one 
or another of the factors but were not clearly reflected in any 
of the items. Some of these additional categories were present 
because of the way the interview questions were put; that is, 
they were more or less direct answers to specific probes. The 
final number of general coding categories used was 30; six of 
these were subdivided, making a total of 42 specific categories. 

A coding manual was prepared in which each category was given a 
verbal definition, accompanied by the items contained in the 
relevant themes and by notes concerning the use of the category. 

(See Appendices III B and III C. } The coding notes were 
augmented and in a small number of cases the category definitions 
were slightly modified during the course of the coding. When 
these changes occurred, the previously scored protocols were 
examined and the scorings changed where required to make them 
consistent with the changed definitions. 
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Each c egory or subcategory could be scored with three 
strengths: weak, normal and strong. The weak score was given 

when the interview response was highly qualified or of border- 
line relevance to the category. The strong score was given 
when a theme appeared frequently in the response to a single 
question or when it appeared in a particularly emphatic way. 
When in doubt about whether to score the category at the normal 
or extreme strengths, the rule was to score the normal strength. 

Some of the categories had logically or psychologically 
opposite themes in other categories and some did not. In the 
latter cases it was possible to assign a statement a negative 
category score if it embodied a theme opposite to one included 
in the coding category. Each of the categories could be scored 
only once for each major question. If a given theme appeared 
more than once in response to a single question it affected the 
strength of the category score. 



The construction of the interview scores 



In order to correlate the factor scores against the coded 
interviews, the latter had to be translated into numbers. The 
method employed used the coding category scores to estimate the 
factor scores. These estimated factor scores were then cor- 
related with the actual SVQ factor scores. The estimations were 
arrived at as follows: the first step was to obtain a weighted 

sum, over the entire interview, of the scores in each category. 
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A weak score was given a weight of one, a normal score was 
given a weight oj. two and a strong score was assigned a weight 
of three# The contribution of a given coding category to the 
estimated score for a given factor was determined by the algebraic 

j 

sum of the loadings of the items defining the category on the 
factor whose score was being estimated# These loading sums were 
rounded to the nearest half integer, within the following limits: 
no sum could be closer to zero than + .5 or further from zero 
than £ 3.0.^ 

The next step in the construction of the estimated factor 
scores was the multiplication of the weighted category score 
sums by the appropriate loading sums# These products were added 
for each factor to yield the estimated factor score based on 
the interview responses# Estimated composite factor scores were 
calculated by adding the estimated scores for each of the 
individual factors included in the composite. Appendix III D 
presents a replica of the tally sheet used to construct the 
estimated factor scores# Examination of the t'.lly sheet will 
show the weights that were used and should aid :<n understanding 
the rather involved computation procedure# 

^ This method could not be used in determining the contribution 
of the itemless categories. In all but one of these cases the 
value of £ #5 was assigned, with the sign depending on the 
relation of the direction of the theme to the direction in which 
the factor was scored. The one exception was category 5 which 
was assigned a weight of 1.0 for factor 5 because it seemed to 
tap a -central aspect of the factor. 
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Because of the arbitrary method of constructing the 
estimated factor scores, it was decided to try some other methods 
to see whether they would increase the inter-coder reliability. 
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differ greatly among the scoring methods, and those obtained 
with the method just described were generally higher than the 
others. It was therefore decided to continue with the 
original procedure. 



The reliability of the coding system 



The determination of inter-coder reliability posed a problem 
because of the limited number of protocols available. It was 
necessary to learn while scoring* As was mentioned above, the 
first ten typed transcripts were used for creating the coding 
system. After this was accomplished, neither coder felt 
sufficiently practiced to score the remainder of the interviews 
without further consultation. It was believed that the absence 
of consultations would lead to a drift away from the initial 
definitions of the categories because these were not firmly 
anchored. In order to overcome this difficulty, the interviews 
were coded in sets of varying sizes, ranging from three to eight 
or nine, with convenience dictating the size of the set. Each 
set was scored independently. After completing each set, the 
coders compared their decisions. Disagreements were resolved 
or the different scores were averaged to produce a single set 
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of coding scores for each subject. The inter-coder reliability 
correlations were performed with the scores before they were 
adjusted by consultation. The correlations between the 



consultation estimated scores. 

The reliability correlations, which are presented in 
Table 16, were based upon 39 protocols. Most of the correlations 
were above the standard .$5 criterion for inter-coder reliability. 
Three correlations are within .04 of the criterion and two fall 



between .73 and .SO. Given the small number of cases on which 

to develop and practice the coding scheme, this was a surprisingly 

high level of agreement. The lowest correlations occurred 

with the three smallest factors: 1, 2 and 4* The small number 

of items on these factors may have made the relevant category 

definitions ambiguous, thereby producing the lower correlations. 

It is also possible that the three factors are intrinsically 

unstable and that they do not provide adequate reflections of 

15 

the orientations they were meant to measure. 

The relationship between the SVQ and estimated factor scores j 

The estimated factor scores, constructed from the coded 
interview responses were correlated with the SVQ factor scores 

15 Before passing on to the relations between the interviews and 
the SVQ data, it should be noted that the coding system was far 
from exhaustive. The respondents voiced many interesting ideas, 
relevant to the areas covered by the study, which were not picked 
up by the coding system. A re-analysis of the interview data to 
get at these ideas might be quite profitable* 
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Table 16 



Inter -coder Reliability Correlations 

f 



Interview Code Score Correlation 



1 . 


.81 


2 


.78 


3 


• 88 


4 


.73 


5 


.87 


6 


• 88 


7 


.82 


8 


.89 


9 


.84 


1,9 


.87 


2 ,4 , 6 


• 88 


3,5 


.90 


7,8 


.89 





based on the responses of the interview sample in the spring of 
1966. The questionnaire was completed by the respondents at least 
three days and in most cases more than a week after their inter- 
views. The spring SVQ data were used in preference to the data 
collected the previous summer because of the expectation that some 
respondents would have changed their orientations in the six 
months between their earlier SVQ responses and their interviews. 

This expected change would have spuriously lowered the correlations 
between the interview and SVQ data.*^ 



. ^ one case the summer SVQ responses were used because .ii 0 

interviewee did not take the SVQ in the spring! 
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The correlations, which are presented in Table 17, were 
significant for seven of the nine individual factor scores and 
for three of the four composite scores. The insignificant 
correlations occurred with the dimensions relevant to cooperation 
and conformity in groups. This was the area in which the 
factors themselves tended to be less stable so that the insig- - 
nificance of the correlations between the questionnaire and 
interview supports the general caution already advanced- with 
regard to the interpretation of these factors. On the whole, 
the correlations vere not strikingly high, but they did indicate 
that the meanings of the SVQ factor scores were not wholly 
• limited to the SVQ itself. The scores do reflect the respondents’ 
orientations as they describe them in their own words* Therefore, 
it is proper to use the SVQ factor scores as indices of these 
orientations in further analyses. 



Table 17 

Correlations Ee tween SVQ Factor Scores and 
Estimated Factor Scores Based on Coded Interviews 




1 


• 27* 


7 


.47 


2 


.28 


8 


.36 


3 


.70 


9 


.39 


4 


.11 


1,9 


•44 


5 


.44 


2,4,6 


.19 


6 


.21 


3,6 


.63 






7,8 


.41 



* The signs of the correlations have been adjusted 
so that a positive correlation indicates agreement. 
Correlations £ .24 were significant at the .05 

level; while correlations ^ .33 were significant 

at the .01 level. The tests were one tailed tests 
because the direction was specified. 
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The relations between the Social Values Questionnaire factor 
scores and other variables 



The questionnaires given to the Haverford freshmen contained 
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values. Many of these additional questions were asked to 
obtain information about the cognitive and attitudinal context 
of the orientations at the focus of the study. As was mentioned 
in the first section of the report, attitudes and values are 

1 

often parts of personal ideological systems. Often one cannot 
fully grasp the meaning of an orientation without looking at the 
other orientations to which it is related. Furthermore, 

orientations that are parts of personal ideologies often change 

* 

only when the system as a whole changes, so that an investigation 
of change must examine the contextual constraints and facili- 
tations of change. 

Four major kinds of contextual materials were gathered in 
the present study. The first was attitudes and beliefs in areas 
of general ideological interest. The second and largest category 
of contextual information contained beliefs and attitudes about 
aspects of experience at college. These were included because 
it was believed that the role a student played at college and 
the goals and expectations he had for his four collegiate years 
would be particularly sensitive indicators of his general values 
and would therefore help to understand the orientations at the 
focus of the present study. It was also believed that a student’s 
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orientations toward , college would affect his susceptibility to 

change while he was a student. The third category of information 

was personality test data. This was not collected specifically 

for the study but was available from the College’s regular 

testing program. The final kind of extra information was demographic. 
* 

There was a fair amount of variability between the two 

* 

classes in what additional data were collected. Some of the 
measures were taken from the literature directly or modeled after 

ones used by other investigators. Other measures were created 

* 

• for the present purpose. Not all of the contextual data were 
analyzed due to lack of funds and time. In particular, open- 
ended responses were not examined systematically. Each of the 
additional measures will be described in turn, along with the 
data it yielded and the relations between these data and the SVQ 
factor, scores. The measures given to both samples will be 
treated first. 



The F Scale 

As was mentioned in the introduction, some of the major 
orientations being studied are believed to be relevant to the 
conventional left vs. right ideological dimension. Because the 
F Scale has been a widely used measure of this dimension, it 
seemed important to locate the SVQ factors with regard to the 
* F Scale domain. Part VII of the summer questionnaire admini- 

stered to the class of 196# contained a set of 2S items, most of 
^ which were taken from the balanced F Scale formulated by 
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Christie, Havel and Seidenberg (195$)* A few additional items 
were written to provide complete coverage of the F domain* The 
F Scale given to the class of 196$ may be found in Appendix I B* 
Twenty two of these items were used in the F Scale given to the 
class of 1969 ; they were supplemented by three additional items 
(see Appendix IC, Part V, questions $-32)* The mean ratings 
and other statistics concerning the F items are in Appendices 
IV A 1 and IV A 2. 

It was clear from the literature, e*g., Christie (1954) that 
the F Scale domain is not uni-dimensional* This consideration 
and the desire to reduce the number of variables made it advisable 
to factor analyze the F Scale responses and to construct F Scale 
factor scores in order to obtain variables that could be cor- 
related with the SVQ factor scores* Separate centroid analyses 
were performed with the data from the classes of 196$ and 1969* 

The two sets of factor matrices, which may be found in Appendices 
IV A 5 to IV A $, appeared iairly similar by inspection. It 
therefore seemed advisable to pool the data for the items 
common to both administrations and to analyze these in order to 
obtain a single set of factors**? 

17 

' Item 19, which was used only with the class of 1969, was 
clearly relevant to the common item factor 2 and was highly 
correlated with the common items loading heavily on the factor* 

It was therefore considered part of common item factor 2 with 
the class of 1969 data and was assigned the loading it received 
on the corresponding factor resulting from the separate analysis 
of the class of 1969 data* 
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Three interpretable factors emerged from the analysis of 
the pooled data, accounting for 25*7 per cent of the total 
variance (see Appendices IV A 9 to IV A 11), The first factor 
accounted for 6*6 per cent of the total variance and contained 

i 

seven items loading above the *30j criterion* It was uni- 
polar and tapped a dimension which might be called humanitarian 
cooperativeness •" The second factor accounted for 12*5 per cent 
of the total variance* It had ten items , eight of which loaded 
in one direction* This factor appeared to be the standard F 
dimension of patriotism , value on obedience, toughness vs* lack of 
concern for personal honor and openness to new ideas* The third 
factor accounted for 5*6 per cent of the common variance* It 
had five items loading above the criterion in one direction and 

one item loading above the criterion in the other* The items 

i 

seemed to emphasize a value on rebellious, unconventional, per- 
haps even mystical, ideas* 

Factor scores were constructed from the ratings using the 
same method that was employed in computing the SVQ factor scores* 
Two sets of correlations, one for each class, were computed 
between the SVQ factor scores and the F Scale factor scores* 

They are presented in Table l£* The replication provides a second 
route for assessing the reliability of the relationships* In the 
present case, where the sampling procedure was not actually 
random, the test by replication is particularly important* An 
examination of Table 1$ shows that the only clearly repeated 
relationships occurred between the first factor 'score of the 
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fable 18 

Correlations Between the bVQ and F Factor Scores 



Class of 1868 
Suiii/iier 1964 



Class of 1869 
Summer 1865 





n 


B 120 




n r 117 






F 


Factors 2 




F 


Factors** 




SVQ 














actors** 1. 


1 


2 


3 


1 

% 


2 


3 


1 


.21* 


-.10 


-.15 


.12 


-.40** 


.08 


2 


.06 


.41** 


.07 


.08 


.13 


.12 


3 


• 33** 


.40** 


-.21* 


.23* 


.11 


-.06 


4 


-.10 


.16 


.22* 


.04 


-.14 


.02 


5 


•31** 


.09 


.04 


.11 


-.01 


.05 


6 


.07 


.17 


.13 


.13 


-.32** 


.02 


7 


• 19* 


.32* 


-.11 


.21* 


.18 


-.10 


8 


.33** 


-.21* 


-.21* 


.40** 


.12 


-.14 


S 


.09 


.03 


-.21* 


.12 


-.14 


.12 


1,9 


.11 


-.05 


-.22* 


.14 ' 


-.19* 


.12 


2,4,6 


.03 


.25** 


.19* 


.11 


-.21* 


.05 


3,5 


.35** 


.20* 


-.05 


.17 


.04 


.02 


7,8 


•31** . 


.27** 


-.18* 


• 36** 


,16 


-.13 



* 



** 



The F/C- Factor scores have been computed so that a high 
score indicated an individualistic, non-social v/elfare 
oriented, or laissez-faire response# 

The F Factor scores are directed so that a high score on 
factor 1 means not humanistic or cooperative; a high score 
on factor 2 means authoritarian; and a high score on 
factor 3 means valuing unconventional, rebellious ideas# 

p -'•05 two tailed test 



p s .02 two tailed test 
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F Scale and the scores for the two social welfare concern SVQ 
factors. The SVQ factor 3 score was also consistently related 
to the first F Scale factor score. The relationships are such 
that students who were oriented toward humanistic cooperation 
also emphasized the obligation to act to protect the welfare of 
others and to prevent them from being subjected to the unjust 
actions of others. 

None of the significant correlations involving the con- 
ventional F factor score were repeated. In the class of 196S, 
students who were low on this dimension had SVQ scores similar 
to the students who were humanistically oriented (F Scale factor l), 
but these relationships did not approach significance with the 
class of 1969. The data of the latter group also suggested that 
people who valued identification with groups were also likely to 
be authoritarian, but this relationship was not at>. all present 
in the other class f s data. Finally, there were significantly 
opposite correlations between the cooperation-and-conformity-in- 
groups SVQ factor and the second F Scale factor. These unexpected 
differences between the relationships involving authoritarianism 
obtained with the two classes suggest that in uhe first class 
authoritarianism had its usual relationship with the left-right 
ideological dimension. Here students who were relatively high 
on the authoritarian dimension were also relatively uninterested 
in the social welfare of others and were opposed to cooperative 
behavior in groups. But in the class of 1969, this dimension 
appears to have been more closely related to the individualism 
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dimension, with students who were relatively high in authori- 
tarianism tending to value identification with groups and 
cooperation and conformity in groups. The third F Scale factor 
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class of 1963 data: people who valued identification with groups 
and who were social welfare oriented placed more value on uncon- 
ventional thought. There were no significant correlations 
involving the third F Scale factor score in the class of 1969 
data. While it is tempting to accept the differences between the 
patterns of relationships in the t wo samples and to suggest that 
they contained students with rather different ideological 
orientations, this sweeping conclusion would not be justified 
by the data presented thus far. However, the point should be 
remembered because other important differences between the 
samples will be described below. 



The college goals items 



The study of the effects of variation in college experience 
upon attitudes and values is the central concern of the research 
program of which the present project is a part. Therefore, 
factors affecting the kind of experience a student has at college 
are of particular interest. One set of such factors is the 
student *s initial orientations toward college. For example, the 
student who sees college as a means of remaking his identity is 
likely to be affected differently than a student who sees college 
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as his last chance for having a good time before taking on the 
responsibility for supporting himself. Orientations toward 
college are also important for the present study because they 
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beliefs, attitudes and values or, as we have called it, his 
personal ideology. Their importance stems from the fact that 
being at college and acting in the role of the college student 
takes up an extremely large part of the student’s time and energy. 
For many it has been a goal for which they have spent years 
preparing and which has been t reated as very important by family 
and friends. Put simply, the central importance of a student’s 
orientation toward college is a consequence of the central 
importance of the college experience itself. 

Both of the points just mentioned made it advisable to measure 
some aspects of students’ orientations toward college to see 
whether they were related to the social values reflected in the 
SVQ and to changes in these values. This examination was carried 
out through several parts of the questionnaires administered to 
the Haverford students. The measure of the goals sought at 
college will be the first of these parts to be discussed. In both 
years the summer questionnaires requested the students to rate 
the importance of a series of goals that might be achieved at 
college. (See Appendices I 3, Part II, and I C, Part II.) An 
attempt was made to make the set of goals as complete as possible. 
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Xn the form given to the class of 1963 the students were 
requested to add goals to the set if they found it incomplete* 

A number of new goals were suggested, some of which were added 
to the set given to the class of 1969 * 

The mean ratings assigned to the goals by each class were 
inter correlated and subjected to a centroid factor analysis 
(see Appendices IV B 1 to IV B 3)* The two sets of factors 
were quite similar, with the exception of a new factor in the 
class of 1969 data* The new dimension consisted primarily of 
goals which had been added to the original set* The similarity 
between the two sets of factors made it possible to carry out a 
third factor analysis based upon the pooled responses of both 
samples tc the items common to both administrations. The results 
of this analysis are presented in Appendices IV B 9 to IV B 11. 
Table 19 describes the major ideas in each factor. All of the 
factors were unipolar* An additional factor was used in the 
analyses of the class of 1969 data* This was the one, referred 
to above, which was defined by the added items. It was unipolar, 
contained six items and accounted for six per cent of the total 
variance of the class of 1969 goals ratings. The new factor 
reflected an interest in developing a sense of purpose in life, 
in clarifying one’s conception of oneself and in developing one’s 
moral and ethical values* 

Scores based on the five common item factors were con- 
structed for each respondent, using the method described previously. 
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Table 19 



Descriptions of Rotated Centroid College Goals factors 
Pooled Responses - Classes of 1968 and 1969 



1. (11.4*) 

2 . ( 10 . 2 ) 

3. (5.0) 

4. (4.1) 



Common Items 

Being socially active and respected by others (8 items) 

Developing intellectually or emotionally and becoming 
prepared for future occupation (12 items) 

Occupational preparation (3 items) 

Developing knowledge of oneself and others (3 items) 



5. (3.2) 



Developing social skills, particularly with regard 
to women (3 items) 



* The numbers in parentheses refer to the amount of total 
variance accounted for by each of the factors. 



The respondents in the class of 1969 sample also received a 
score based on the additional goals factor. These scores were 
correlated with the SVQ factor scores obtained from the summer 
questionnaires (see Table 20). There was some overlap in the 
pattern of significant correlations and some clear differences 
as veil. The identifieation-with-groups vs. aloofness- from- 
groups factor scores (SVQ 1,9 cluster) were related in both 
samples to the other-directed, extroverted goals factor score, 
with persons scoring at the identification pole showing stronger 
interests in these goals than persons scoring at the other pole. 

A finding from Part VI of the summer, 1965 questionnaire supplies 
additional evidence for the relationship between interest in 
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social activity at college and the individualism-group identifi- 

94 

cation' 1 dimension • Students at the latter pole were more likely 
to state that they expected to be quite active in extra-curricular 
activities (chi square = 6.67, with 2 df, p - .05, */= .45) 

In the class of 1969, students scoring at the identification 
pole also showed relatively stronger interest in all of the other 
college goals represented by the factor scores. Because these 
other relationships were not repeated in the class of 196S 
data, they must be regarded as only tentatively suggesting that 
persons who value staying aloof from groups also show relatively 
little interest in most potential college goals; while those who 
value identification with groups seem to show a diffuse, high 
level of interest in what college has to offer. 

The third SVQ factor score, reflecting the obligation to 
act to protect others against injustice, was consistently related 
to goals factor scores 2 and 4* Students who accepted the 
obligation were more likely to want to develop intellectually 
and emotionally and to develop knowledge about themselves and 
others than were students who rejected the obligation. In the 
class of 1969 sample there were also significant correlations 
between scores from the SVQ 3,5 cluster and goals factors 5 and 6. 
Here, individuals who accepted the obligations to protect others 
against injustice and to support general moral norms were more 
interested in developing their social skills and general philosophy 



IS 

The five step extra-curricular activity scale was divided 
between category 2 and 3» The method for dividing the SVQ 
dimension and the meaning of Y will be described below. 

This was the only significant relationship obtained between the 
objective questions on Part VI and the SVQ scores. 
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of life or system of ethics than were those who rejected these 
obligations. The relation between these SVQ factors and the 
social skills development goal was not at all present in the I 

class of 1969* Indeed, the correlation between the goals factor 
5 score and the* SVQ factor 3 score was significant in the 
opposite direction. The consistency of the correlations with the 

i 

sixth goals factor could not be assessed because the items com- 
prising that factor were not present in the form given to the 
class of 1963# 

In the class of 1969 data, concern for the welfare of others, 
jis measured by SVQ factor scores 7 and 8, was associated with 
goals factors which emphasized finding purpose in life, developing 
one’s ethical or moral outlook, developing intellectually and ] 

emotionally and growth in self knowledge. Similar, insignificant 
trends were found in the class of 1968 with the exception of the S 

relations involving the moral development goals factor which was 

J 

not present in this class 1 data# The relations of SVQ factor 
scores 7 and 8 with goals factor score 5 were significant in 
opposite directions in the two samples; the difference between 
the two corresponding correlations was also significant (p - #05, 
two tailed test). An examination of the correlations involving 
the social skills development factor reveals a rather consistent 
reversal of direction between the two samples. In the class of 
1968 this factor was associated with a non-cooperatively oriented, 
laissez-faire outlook, while in the class of 1969 it was 
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associated with a concern for the welfare of others and high 
evaluation of identification with groups* There is no clear 
explanation for this difference* 

The college rules items 

The second* set of orientations toward college that was 
related to the SVQ scores concerned the regulation of student 
behavior. Interest in this area stemmed from the belief that the 
social value orientations being studied, particularly those con- 
cerned with cooperation and conformity in groups, were influenced 
by a student's experience with rules aimed at his own and his 
peers' behaviors. It seemed likely that the orientation toward 
such regulations that developed while in college would generalise 
to views ah^ut social control in post-collegiate communities* 

For example, students who developed the view that campus social 

V 

regulations were unnecessary or pernicious might be expected to 
have similar views about the regulation of similar behaviors in 
the communities in which they lived after graduation* Although 
the test of this general hypothesis could not be made in the 
present study, it did seem wise to examine the relations between 
the SVQ orientations and views about the regulation of campus 
behavior. 

There are a large number of behaviors which could be subject 
to social control by formal rules, and a considerably larger 
number of rules which could be created to control these behaviors. 
It was therefore necessary to select a few areas from the many 
relevant ones. The areas treated were sexual behavior, 



consideration of others, property damage, and the balance 
between student and administration responsibility for the 
creation and enforcement of rules. 

Three sets of rules items were administered. The first 
was given to the class of 196$ as Part VIII of the summer, 1964 
questionnaire (see Appendix I B) . The second was a shortened 
set given to the class of 196S in the spring of 1965 (see 
Appendix I D) , Many of the original items were restored to the 
third set which was given to the class of 1969 in the summer of 
1965 and the spring of 1966 (see Appendix I C, Part VIII). 

The summer, 1964 ratings were factor analyzed, as were the 
pooled data from 1$ of the 19 items common to all administrations 
(see Appendix IV C).^ 

The data from the class of 1969 were subjected to a separate 
factor analysis. Only results involving factors from the common 
item analysis will be reported. 

Three interpretable factors, accounting for 39.3 per cent of 
the total variance in the ratings of the common items, resulted 
from the analysis. The first factbr accounted for I4.7 per cent 
of the total variance and had seven items meeting the criterion 
for inclusion in the factor definition; six were worded in one 
direction. It dealt primarily with views about who should 
create and enforce college rules. Items proposing administration 
creation and enforcement of rules had high loadings, suggesting 

One item was omitted inadvertently. 



that the factor expressed a conventional hierarchical view of 
social control on the campus. There was one defining item, 
loading in the pro-administration direction, which favored 
student creation of rules, with administrative veto. The fact 
that this item loaded in the pro-administration direction may 
indicate that the respondents saw this example of student 
participation in campus regulations not being substantially 
different from a situation in which administration exercises 
major control overtly. Perhaps it was seen as an instance of 
"puppet" student government. 

The second factor accounted for 9*4 per cent of the variance 
it was unipolar and had eight defining items. This factor was 
concerned with the content of the rules; it contained restrictive 
regulations requiring decorous, sober, quiet, conforming behavior 
and might be said to represent a generalized restrictive view of 
behavior regulation at college. The third factor had four items 
and accounted for 4.3 per cent of the total variance. It was 
unipolar and expressed the view that students ought to be re- 
sponsible for enforcing campus rules and, to a lesser extent, for 
making the rules as well. The rules mentioned were not the same 
as the ones which were at the focus of the second factor. 

Rather they were concerned with cheating, destructive behavior 
in the dorms, and honor system violations. At Haverford, the 
honor system deals primarily with cheating and plagiarism, and 
secondarily with behavior in regard to female guests. Most of 
these rules appear to focus on behaviors having potentially 
detrimental effects on peers or the college community. 
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Because the opinions about college regulations were 
measured twice in each sample it is possible to examine a large 
number of relationships between the rules and SVQ factor scores. 
However, the present purpose of discovering the context of the 
SVQ orientations requires only the comparison of SVQ and rules 
factor scores from data collected at the same time. Four sets 
of correlations are therefore relevant, one for each class at 
the start and end of its freshman year. These correlations are 
shown in Table 21, 

There were no correlations between the rules and SVQ factor 
scores that were significant on all four occasions. However, in 
three of the data sets, people who were oriented toward furthering 
the welfare of others and protecting them against injustice 
(SVQ factors 3* 5> 7 and &) v/ere also more favorable toward 
students enforcing and setting up rules about behaviors affecting 
others at the College. It may be that these students saw such 
student-run social control systems as means of achieving the 
supportive social conditions they valued. On the other hand, 
students who held a laissez - faire point of vi ew toward the social 
welfare of others and the maintenance of just interpersonal 
relations may have viewed the kind of social control described 
by the third rules factor as overly restrictive even though it 
was not imposed by an authority. The laissez - faire group may 
have been guided by the view embodied in the motto ""‘.at 
government which governs least governs best. 35 




Table 21 

Correlations Between SVQ and Rules Factor Scores 



Class of 1968 j Class of 1969 

Sumner 1964 Summer 1965 

| n = 117 
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Rules Factor 
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1 -.03 


.17 


.2#** 


1 


-.01 


.32** 


.32** 


2 -.01 


-.03 


.05 


2 


-.07 


.08 


. 2?** 


3 -.19 


.05 


.09 


i 3 


.20* 


.07 


•33** 


4 .06 - 


.03 


.05 


; 4 


.07 


.13 


. 23* 


5 — «0 4 


.25** 


.04 


j 5 


-.10 


.11 


.34** 


6 -.01 


.11 


.12 


! 6 


.10 


.41** 


.40** 


7 -.21* 


-.01 


.07 


; 7 


-.12 


-.04 


.23** 


3 -.13 


.04 


.05 


8 


-.09 


•03 


. 40** 


9 -.10 


.06 


.15 


9 


-.01 


.25** 


. 24* 


1,9 -.11 


.07 


.IS 


1,9 


-.01 


.28** 


.27** 


2,4,6 -.02 


.04 


.07 


: 2,4,6 


.05 


.31** 


.39** 


3,5 -.09 


.21* 


.00 


; 3,5 


-.15 


.11 


.38** 


7,8 -.16 


.04 


.01 


7,6 


-.10 


.00 


.38** 
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.12 
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-.17 
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4 
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5 
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6 


.02 


.07 


.11 


6 


.23* 


.27** 
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.03 


.14 


7 


-.06 


.10 


. 24* 
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-.05 


.02 


.24** 
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-.04 


.16 


.29** 
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9 
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a7 


.07 
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.20* 
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.04 


.19* 


.08 
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.06 


.08 


i 2 )4,6 


.26** 


.30** 
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-.01 


.08 
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, 3,5 


-.06 
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. 25** 
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.22* 
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^ The SVQ Factor scores have been computed so that a high 
score indicated an individualistic, non-social welfare 
oriented, or laissez-faire response • 

2 

A high value of the rules factor scores indicates opposition 
to the kind of procedure described in the factor 
p ^ *05 two tailed test; ** p .01 two tailed test 
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A .second relationship appearing in three of the data sets 

involved the second rules factor score and the SVQ individualism 

vs . identification with groups factor score (SVQ factors 1 and 9)* 

Students at the individualistic end of this dimension were more 

strongly opposed to the regulation of dress, boisterous or * 

% 

drunken behavior and to restrictions on living arrangements than 
were students who were at the opposite end of the dimension. 

The former appeared to place more value on acting impulsively 
or according to their personal tastes than did the latter. In 
both sets of the class of 1969 data, students who scored at the 
cooperative,* conforming pole of the SVQ 2, 4, 6 cluster were more 
likely to favor strict regulation of students and having 
students make and enforce rules. This relationship failed to 
appear at all in the class of 196$ data, a failure which is 
surprising and disappointing, given the direct relevance of the 
2, 4, 6 cluster to social control. 

The college types questionnaire 

The last aspect of orientations toward college measured in 

both samples was concerned with student views about the various 

roles students might play while at college. The role played by 

a student may be thought of as an organization of many of the 

specific orientations toward college tapped by the other measures. 

As conceived of here, student roles refer to more or less the 

same area which is studied by people working on student cu3.tures. 

. 

A typology presented by Martin Trow (i960) has described four 
cultures; vocational, academic, collegiate and non-conformist. 
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Trow’s work has served as the model for a section of Peterson’s 
College Student Que stionnaire (1965) which has been used widely 
in research on college students* The present work approaches the 
problem of defining student cultures by focusing on the student 
roles through which the cultures affect student behavior* 

The parts of the questionnaires aimed at measuring student 
roles or types presented the respondent with a series of para- 
graphs or vignettes, each describing a different role (see 
Appendices I B, Part IV; I C, Part III; and I D, Part II)* The 
summer, 1964 questionnaire contained 16 vignettes; the spring, 

1965 form omitted four of these, the ones labelled F, K, L and N 
on the summer, 1964 form. Both administrations of the measure 
to the class of 1969 contained 14 roles, omitting types K and N. 
The responses required of the students varied somewhat from one 
form of the measure to another. In the summer of 1964, students 
were asked to select and rank order three types on the basis of 
a number of criteria. The only responses to be examined here are 
the ones made to the request for the three most and the three 
least applicable types for describing the student himself* 

These responses need not be taken as accurate descriptions of 
the role the student intended to play, although they probably do 
provide some information about these intentions. Hov;ever, it is 
also likely that the responses are influenced by the desire to 
present an attractive, valued view of oneself. On the basis of 
this surmise, a student’s choice of a type as applicable in 
describing himself indicates something about his values concerning 
the roles he believes he ought to be playing. 
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The difficulty in working with the choice data led to the 
addition of a new kind of question to the types section of the 
class of 1969 questionnaire. The new question asked the student 
to rate each of the types on a four point scale ranging from 
highly characteristic (of himself) to not at all characteristic* 
The choice questions were retained, with the condensation of two 
of the criteria into one and the reduction of the number of types 
named for each criterion to two. The summer, 1965 questionnaire 
also contained Peterson’s item assessing the student’s relative 
preference for Trow’s four college subcultures* Because students 
in both samples were asked to choose the types which were 
applicable (and inapplicable) in describing themselves, these 
data will be examined first 3 

The nature of the choice data required the use of two way 
contingency analyses in which one classification was based upon 
variation in SVQ factor scores and the other upon variation in 
types. In order to keep the analyses within manageable bounds, 
only the composite SVQ scores were employed. The respondents to 
each administration on the SVQ were divided into sets of three 
categories (high, medium and low) on the basis of their composite 
SVQ scores, one set of divisions being made for each score on 
each administration. The first and second choices made under 
the two applicability criteria were combined in the analyses to 
create cell frequencies sufficiently large for the application of 
the chi square statistic. The third choices in the class of 
1968 data were ignored to make the data from the two samples 
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directly comparable. This procedure provided two entries per 
respondent in each SVQ X types choices contingency table, one 
for his first choice and one for his second choice. Because 
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because there were still many cells with low or zero frequencies 
it was not possible to test each table as a whole. Instead, 
tests were made comparing the choices of a given type with all 
the other choices combined. Because each subject could choose 
each type but once, he contributed only one entry to each of 
the reduced tables. This permitted the application of the chi 
square test, with 2 df, to the observed relations between the 
SVQ categories and the choices of the type involved in any 
particular table. A significant result in these analyses 
indicated that a student f s standing on the SVQ factor score was 
not independent of whether he chose the type as applicable or 
inapplicable in describing himself. Two sets of analyses were 
carried out for each sample, one using the responses from the 
summer questionnaires and the other using the responses from the 
spring questionnaires. 

In three of the four sets of data, students who scored at 
the individualist end of SVQ composite factor 1, 9 were signifi- 
cantly more likely than others to choose type A (self-directed, 
critical, intellectual, interested in ideas, not grades) as 
descriptive of themselves. The chi square values for the four 
sets of data, listed in order of administration were 10.95 , 

4*51, 6.20 and S.06. In the spring of 1966, students at the 
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group identification end of this continuum were also signifi- 
cantly more likely than others to select type P (chi square = 

£.06) which emphasizes a balance between academic and social 
activities and an ability to organize one’s activity in order 
to do well in course work and still enjoy social and extra- 
curricular activities. The same trend appeared insignificantly 
in the other three sets of data. In addition, the results 
contained two significant trends suggesting that individualists 
are more likely to accept the non- conformist, bohemian role 
(type G) than people at the other end of the 1, 9 dimension.^ 

The only trend involving the SVQ 2, 4, 6 composite score 
that shows some generality is one in which cooperative-conforming 
subjects name the ladies* man role (type J) as less applicable 
to themselves than do other students. This trend is significant 
in the summer of 1965 (chi square =6.70) and insignificant in 
summer, 1964 and spring, 1966. 

In the summer of 1964, students scoring at the social 
welfare, concerned activist end of the 3 , 5 composite continuum 
were significantly more likely than others to name the athletic 
role as inapplicable in describing themselves (chi square = 1&.33) 
This trend appeared insignificantly in the spring of 1966 and 
not at all in the other two sets of data. 

20 The relationships with type G are not strictly duplicated. 

In the spring of 1966 the individualists choose type G as. 
applicable more than others (chi square = 9*05), while the 
spring, 1965 data show that the individualists choose type G 
as inapplicable less than others (chi square = 9*79) • 
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The summer, 1965 data contained a significant relationship 
between the SVQ 7, 6 composite score and the choice of the 
student leader role as applicable (chi square = 7. 60). Respon- 
dents with a laissez - faire orientation were more likely to 
choose this role than were their opposites. A similar insignifi- 
cant trend appeared in the spring, 1966 data. 

The relations between the SVQ composite scores and the 
rankings of Trow's four philosophies or student subcultures 
were also examined through the use of contingency analyses. The 
fact that both dimensions consisted of ordered sets of categories 
permitted the use of index of the degree of association as well 
as the chi square test of independence. The index, called 

21 

gamma, was formulated by Goodman and Kruskel (Hays, 1963). 

The gamma statistic was applied only if the chi square value 
was significant. 

Students scoring individualistic ally on the 1, 9 composite 
dimension were significantly more likely to rank the non- 
conformist philosophy first, while their opposites were likely 
to rank it last. Chi square = 9«54* with 2 df; gamma = .44. 

This result is quite consistent with the relationship obtained 
using the choices of types. Students at the non-cooperative end 
of the 2, 4» 6 composite were also significantly more likely to 
rank the non-conformist philosophy first than were their fellows. 

21 

Gamma indicates the difference between the probabilities of 
the same rank order of pairs values on both dimensions and 
different rank orders. The larger the gamma, the stronger is the 
monotonic relationship between the two dimensions. Gamma varies 
from -1.00 to +1.00. 
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This is congruent with the anti -conformity emphasis of the 

*4 

2, 4, 6 cluster. The chi square and gamma for this relationship 
were 10.67, with 2 df and .45, respectively. 
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composite score were significantly more likely to rank the 
academic philosophy first than were the laissez-faire students. 

The chi square was 12.31, with 4 df and the gamma was .29. 

While this finding doesn’t seem particularly relevant to the 
interpretation given to the 7, 3 dimension, it might be related 
to this meaning if one interprets it as indicating that the 
social welfare oriented students are serious-minded persons who 
value their obligations as students to pursue knowledge as highly 
as their obligations as citizens to help others. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the finding described earlier that 
social welfare oriented students place more value on the college 
goal of intellectual development than do their opposites. 

The types ratings made by the class of 1969 sample were 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed. The item means and loadings 
may be found in Appendices IV D 7 to IV D 11. Five factors 
emerged from the analysis, accounting for 3$ per cent of the 
variance; they are described in Table 22. Scores were constructed 
for each of the factors, except the last which had only one 
defining item. The SVQ factor scores were then correlated with 
the types factor scores and with the ratings of the individual 
types (see Table 23). The usual procedure of relying solely 
upon factor scores, rather than upon the responses to the items, 
was not followed in the present case because it was believed 
that the individual types had clearer meanings than the single 
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Table 22 

Descriptions of Rotated Types Factors 
Haverford Freshmen, Class of 1969 



1. (10.3) 1 



Hardworking, grade-oriented pre-professional 
orientation (5 items) vs* carefree affiliation (1 item) 



2* (10*4) Intellectual, non-conformist artistic (4 items) 

vs* student-athlete orientation (1 item) 

3* (6*5) Affiliative, social athletic orientation (6 items, 

unipolar) 



4. (5.6) 

5. (3.1) 



Intellectual-political orientation (2 items, 
unipolar) 

Rebellious negativistic orientation (l item 



^ The numbers in parentheses refer to the total amount of 
variance accounted for by the factor* 

itensin the other parts of the questionnaire. It also seemed 
desirable to compare the correlations involving the individual 
types with the contingency analyses already described. 

The relationship between the SVQ 1, 9 cluster and 
type A (the self -directed intellectual), which appeared con- 
sistently in the analysis of the choice data and in the preference 
among the collegiate subcultures, was present only in the spring 
set of correlations and just reached significance there* This 
discrepancy between the findings with the two methods of data 
analysis might indicate that the contingency relationships 
contained strong curvilinear components which did not show up 
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Table 23 

Correlations Between SVQ and 
Types Ratings Factor Scores 
Haverford Freshmen Class of 1969 

Summer 1965 



SVQ Factor Scores* 



Types 2 
Ratings 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


A 


-.10 


.10 


.18 


.03 


•14 


-.01 


B 


-.01 


.02 


-.16 


-.03 


•00 


.15 


C 0 


.24* 


-.01 


-.01 


-.07 


-.09 


-.01 


D3 


-.10 


-.16 


.00 


-.29** 


-.12 


-.27** 


E 


.11 


-.12 


.03 


-.07 


•08 


.05 


F 


.20* 


-.03 


-.03 


-.06 


.16 


.18 


G 


-.35** 


-.06 


-.16 


-.11 


-.16 


-.26** 


H 


.05 


-.02 


-.05 


-.05 


-.01 


.02 


I 


.03 


.06 


.16 


.06 


.02 


.12 


J 


•08 


.00 


-.05 


.04 


.01 


•08 


L 


-.14 


.02 


-.18 


-.09 


-.07 


-.12 


Vi 


.35** 


.09 


-.01 


-.05 


-.03 


.25** 


0 


.07 


-.13 


-.12 


-.07 


.06 


-.04 


p 


.26** 


.18 


.04 


.17 


.12 


.28** 


Types , 
Factors 

1 


.15 


-.04 


-.19* 


-.05 


.03 


.19 


2 


-.25** 


.02 


-.13 


-.10 


-.06 


-.18 


3 


.29** 


-.06 


-.16 


-.03 


-.09 


.09 


4 


-.06 


.05 


.16 


.07 


.06 


.04 



* High scores indicate individualistic, non-cooperative, 
non-social welfare oriented responses. 

2 High scores indicate that the type is rated as not charac- 
teristic of oneself. 

^ Type D also defined a factor. 

^ Low scores indicate the* hardworking, pre-professional end of 
factor 1, the intellectual-artistic end of factor 2, the 
affiliative end of factor 3, and the intellectual-political 
end of factor 4* 

♦ 

* p - .05, two tailed test 

** p $ .01, two tailed test 
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Table 23 (cont’d) 
Summer 1965 



SVQ Factor Scores - ' 



7 


S 


9 


1,9 


2,4,6 


3,5 


7,3 


<>20* 


.13 


-.07 


-.OS 


.03 


•IS 


.16 


-.11 


-.09 


.0? 


.06 


.09 


-.06 


-.10 


.01 


•04 


.11 


.14 


-.02 


-.07 


.03 


-.05 


-.02 


-.11 


-.11 


-.31** 


-.OS 


-.04 


.03 


.10 


.07 


•OS 


-.02 


.07 


.07 


-.14 


.05 


.09 


.11 


.10 


.11 


-.04 


-.13 


-.16 


-.27** 


-.29** 


-.23** 


-.IS 


-.16 


-.10 


-.03 


.07 


.07 


-.01 


-.02 


-.07 


.09 


.10 


.07 


.07 


.11 


.09 


.12 


•02 


.05 


•00 


•02 


.05 


-.01 


.05 


-.20* 


-.09 


-.16 


-.16 


-.11 


-.12 


-.14 


-.07 


.03 


.33** 


.36** 


.IS 


-.03 


-.01 


-.14 


-.05 


.07 


.07 


-.OS 


-.09 


-.10 


.01 


.13 


.25** 


.26** 


.29** 


.11 


.09 




Types . 
Factors^ 



1 


-.23* 


-.09 


.13 


•14 


.10 


-.05 


-.15 


2 


-.12 


-.11 


-.22* 


-.23* 


-.15 


-.09 


-.11 


3 


-.18 


-.04 


.19* 


.22* 


.04 


-.13 


-.10 


4 


.13 


.11 


-.01 


-.02 


.06 


.12 


.13 



on the linear correlations* There was more agreement between 
the two methods of analysis regarding the relation between the 
* 1,9 cluster and the choice of type P (the academic-social 

balancer)* 

• Turning to the correlations with the types factor scores, 

it can be seen that the 1, 9 cluster correlated with the second 
and third types factor scores in both sets of data* The 

9 correlational findings indicate that the individualists in the 

sample were more likely to describe themselves as intellectual, 

o 
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Table 23 (cont ? d) 












Spring 1966 










SVQ Factor 


scores* 






Types , 
Ratings 4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b 


A 


-.35** 


-.02 


.03 


.00 


.07 


.03 


B 


.10 


.05 


• .08 


•06 


.07 


•06 


C 


.13 


.00 


-.07 


-.17 


-.09 


-.06 


D 


-.16* 


-.37** 


■if 

* 

to 

cv 

• 

1 


-.35** 


-.27** 


-.27** 


E 


.21* 


-.05 


-.13 


- .06 


-.05 


-.11 


F 


-.04 


-.02 


-.03 


.11 


.10 


.17 


G 


-.37** 


-.23* 


.00 


-.19* 


-.07 


^.07 


H 


-.14 


.00 


.16* 


-.03 


.14 


-.01 


I 


-.16 


-.19* 


.16* 


-.15 


.09 


-.02 


J 


-.04 


-.06 


.06 


-.13 


-.04 


.02 


L 


-.09 


.00 


.14 


.03 


.01 


.00 


M 


.13 


.07 


-.05 


.01 


-.04 


.05 


0 


.21* 


.13 


-.07 


-.14 


-.02 


-.09 


P 


.19* 


.15 


.06 


•06 


.20* 


.04 


SS r,‘ 


.04 


.04 


.06 


.13 


.15 


.16 


l 


.04 


.04 


• 06 


.13 


.15 


.16 


2 


-.33** 


-.09 


.15 


-.05 


.03 


.00 


3 


.26** 


-.05 


-.07 


-.13 


-.01 


.06 


4 


-.26** 


-.15 


.16 


-.09 


.09 


.00 



artistic and non-conformist, while rejecting the conventional, 
collegiate, and social-affiliative, ”big man on campus” roles. 

In the case of the non-conformist type, it might be more accurate 
to say that the individualists reject this type less than others 
do* The same set of findings could also be described by attri- 
buting the opposite tendencies to the students who valued 
identification with groups* In the spring, 1966 data, the 
difference between the two poles of the 1, 9 cluster was also 
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Table 23 (cont f d) 





















Spring 1966 


} 
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Types , 
Ratings^ 


7 


3 

t 

.07 


9 


1,9 


2 , 4,6 


3,5 


7,3 


A 


.15 


-.15 


-.19* 


-.01 


.08 


.09 


B 


.05 


.11 


.01 


.02 


•03 


.08 


.09 


C 


-.09 


.05 


.17 


.17 


-.10 


-.09 


.01 


D 


-.37** 


-.37** 


-.33** 


-. 32 ** 


.33** 


-.30** 


-.37** 


E 


-.16 


-.10 


.11 


.13 


-.03 


-.08 


-.12 


F 


.00 


.05 


-.10 


-.09 


.13 


.06 


.04 


G 


-.10 


-.10 


-.30** 


-.31** 


-.17 


-.05 


-.14 


H 


.22 


.17 


-.12 


-.12 


-.02 


.16 


.19* 


I 


.14 


.00 


-.11 


-.12 


-.11 


.13 


.07 


J 


-.01 


.06 


-.09 


-.03 


-.05 


-.01 


.05 


L 


.05 


. 20 * 


.01 


.00 


.01 


.06 


.15 


M 


-.04 


-.07 


.13 


.13 


.02 


-.05 


-.06 


0 


-.09 


.04 


.11 


.13 


-.12 


-.04 


.00 


P 


.03 


.07 


. 20 * 


. 20 * 


*;io 


.16 


.05 


















1 


.07 


.09 


-.02 


-.01 


.15 


.13 


.09 


2 


.10 


.13 


-.17 


-.19* 


-.05 


.08 


.11 


3 


-.11 


.01 


. 21 * 


. 22 * 


-.07 


-.04 


-.02 


4 


.17 


.04 


-.13 


-.16 


-.07 


.13 


.10 



related to the fourth factor, suggesting that interest in 
political affairs had been added to the individualists* self- 
description or that the students valuing identification with 
groups might have come to see this type as less descriptive of 
themselves. Because most of the political interest on campus 
during the 1965-66 academic year focused on criticism of the 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam, it is possible that the rejection 
of this activity by the pro-identification students was a function 
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of their identification with the U.S.A., as part of their general 

group orientation, while the criticism of their opposites was a 
function of their rejection of this identification. It might 
also be a function of their higher level of authoritarianism. 

The 2, 4| 6 SVQ cluster correlated rather consistently 
with type D. Given the generally high level of rejection of 
this type, the relationship probably means that subjects who 
valued cooperative pursuit of group goals and support of group 
norms were more likely to reject the rebellious role than were 
their less cooperative fellow students. A similar tendency 
appeared with the rejection of the non-conformist role (type G), 
At the start of the year the cooperatively oriented students 
were also more likely to rate the well-balanced role (type P) 
as descriptive of themselves, but this relationship was no 
longer significant by the end of the year. 

Students scoring at the unconcerned end of the SVQ 3, 5 
cluster did not differ consistently from their fellows scoring at 
the other end. In the summer of 1965 there was only one signifi- 
cant correlation involving the scores in this cluster, and this 
was not repeated in the spring data. The latter set of findings 
contained clear, significant correlations with type D. Students 
who were more oriented toward protecting others from injustice 
and in upholding general moral standards were more likely to 
reject the rebellious, negativistic type. The results involving 
the 7, 3 cluster were parallel to those just mentioned. The 
only additional relationship occurred with type H, in the 
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spring data: the social welfare oriented students were more 

likely to describe themselves as being extremely bright. This 
finding may reflect the same trend as the preference shown by 
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At a rather speculative level, the relationships between the 
social values and the self-descriptions may be placed into two 
groups. One set, involving the SVQ 1, 9 cluster, is oriented 
around unconvent ionalisra and rejection of stereotyped collegiate 
roles of dating, varsity athletics and participation in organized 
campus events. Students who accept the culturally approved views 
of identifying with groups also tend to accept the cultural 
definition of the collegiate role. On the other hand, students 
wishing to remain aloof from the usual ties to groups opt for 
unconventionality* This stance resembles some aspects of the 
new left orientation,, The association of individualism with 
anti-authoritarianism in the class of 1969 data supports this 
interpretation. It is not being suggested that the social values 
determine these orientations toward the conventional collegiate 
role but that both sets of orientations are part of the same 
ideological structure. The second set of relationships is much 
narrower and indicates that the laissez-faire orientation is 



joined with a negativistic stance toward college authorities. 
While it is tempting to identify this pattern with the new right, 
the fact that it is associated with anti-authoritarianism in the 
class of 1969 data indicates that such an identification would 
be mistaken. 
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Occupational goals 

# / 

It seems reasonable to assume that the kind of occupation 
a student selects and the goals he seeks through his work should 
provide information about some of Ms important values* The 
rationale for this assumption is much the same as the one behind 
the examination of students* goals in college. Both college and 
job careers involve choices with long-term consequences, hence 
the decisions made regarding these careers should involve 
evaluative criteria of central importance. These ideas led to 
the collection of data concerning occupational choices and goals • 
The form of the d~ta was different in the two samples, apart 
from a single question which asked for specific choices of 
future occupations. The wide variety of responses to this 
direct question, coupled with the relatively small number of 

cases made it impossible to obtain any clear quantitative trends 

% 

from the data. The discussion will therefore be limited to the 
relations between social values and general occupational 
orientations. In the class of 196$, these orientations were 
assessed through the use of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Inventory. In the class of 1969 sample, students rated the 
importance of each of a series of potential occupational goals, 
formulated by Goldsen et al (I960) (see Appendix II C, Part VII), 

9 

In each set of data, ratings or scores of the individual items 
were intercorrelated and the correlations were factor analyzed. 
The 196$ data will be discussed first. 
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The factor analysis of the Strong Vocational Interest data 
used the responses of the entire class whose responses were 
collected as part of the regular college testing program. 

Table 24 describes the factors obtained. The item data, factor 
matrices, and fuller descriptions of the factors are in Appendices 
IV E 1 and IV E 4* The criterion for inclusion in the description 
of the Strong factors was generally {.50 | because there were a 
large number of high loadings. There were only four exceptions 
in whi^.h items with (.40 | to |.5o| loadings were used to fill 
out the description of the weak end of a factor. The factors 
fitted the data extremely well, accounting for >32.7 per cent of 
the total variance. Only one factor had to be rotated to produce 
a meaningful simple structure. Factor scores computed from the 
Strong data were correlated with the SVQ factor scores. These 
correlations, which may be seen in Table 25, will be discussed 
with the comparable data from the class of 1969. 

The ratings of occupational goals made by the second sample 
were also intercorrelated and factor analyzed. Four inter- 
pretable factors emerged, accounting for 51 per cent of the 
total variance. The factors are described in Table 26 and the 

J 

item data, factor matrices, and fuller descriptions of the factors 
are presented in Appendices IV E 5 to IV E 3. Correlations 
between the SVQ and occupational goals factor scores appear 
in Table 27. 
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Table 2 4 



Descriptions of Rotated Strong 
Vocational Interest Factors 



1 



(17.?) 
» — • — _ w * 



Social service, low prestige and income (5 items ^ 
vs. business, high prestige and income (11 items) 2 



2 . 

3. 



(24.9) 

( 25 . 6 ) 

( 10 . 2 ) 



Creative professional (11 items) vs. routine 



oreauive proiessio 
business 1$ items) 



Working with material objects or numbers (14 items) 
vs. working with words (7 items) 



A 

Administration (7 items, unipolar)* 



1 The numbers in parentheses refer to the total amount of 
variance accounted for by the factor. 



Two above criterion items were dropped from factor 1 and one 
was dropped from factor 4 to clarify the meanings of the 
factors and the scored based upon them. 



The SVQ factor scores of students in the class of 1963 
were involved in only one significant set of correlations. 

Students who valued cooperation and conformity in groups (SVQ 
2, 4, 6 cluster) were more likely to show interests similar to men 
in administrative occupations than were students who showed the 
opposite values. In contrast to this lonely result, there were 



a number of significant relationships in the class of 1969 data. 



22 



^ 2 The larger number of correlations generated by the occupational 
goals items may be a consequence of the greater similarity between 



the form of these items and the SVQ items than between the latter 
and the Strong Vocational Interest items. The irrelevant contri- 
bution of item form to correlations of the sort reported here 
requires additional caution in accepting the relationships as 
clearly proven. 
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Correlations Between SVQ and 

Strong Vocational Interest Factor Scores 
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Table 26 



Descriptions of Rotated Occupational Goals Factors 
Haverford Freshmen, Class of 1969 



1. 

2* 

3. 

4* 



(17.S) Money, security, prestige and leadership 
opportunity (4 items, unipolar) 



(13*6) Leadership opportunity, working with and helping 
people, prestige and adventure (5 items, unipolar) 



(10.1) Opportunity to be creative and to use special 
skills (2 items, unipolar) 



(7.3) 



Working with and helping others (2 items) vs. 
freedom from supervision (1 item) 



^ The numbers in parentheses refer to the total amount of 
variance accounted for by the factor. 



Students who were indivi dualistically oriented on the 1, 9 cluster 
were less likely to ascribe importance to making money, having 
security or prestige, working with or helping others, and being 
a leader. On the other hand, they did see freedom from super- 
vision as important. 

Students scoring on the cooperative-conforming end of the 

2, 4, 6 cluster were more likely to want to work to help others 

and less concerned with being free of supervision than their 

opposites. This relationship, taken with the one on the Strong 

Inventory, suggests that the cooperative-conforming men might 

% 

resemble the stereotyped "organization man M in prefering to 
work within a hierarchically organized bureacracy. Such a 
preference would be consistent with this groups strong rejection 
of the negativistie, rebellious student role. It is a. con- 
sistent with its higher authoritarianism (at least in the class 
of 1969). 
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The social welfare oriented ends of the 3, 5 and 7, 8 
clusters were associated with the helping and working-alongside- 
otbers end of the fourth goals factor. The same ends of the 
latter cluster and the factor 3 score were also related to the 
leadership, working-with-others , prestige and adventure pole of 
the second goals factor. The relationships between the social 
welfare orientation and helping and working with others are not 
surprising; they fall quite clearly under the definitions of the 
7, 8 cluster and, to a somewhat lesser extent, the 3, 5 cluster* 

Preparation for college 

Entering freshmen in the class of 196& were asked to rate 
their degree of preparation with regard to a number of aspects 
of college life (see Appendix I B, Part III)* These items were 
included for two reasons* First, it was initially hoped that 
some observations of communication and affiliation patterns could 
be made to see whether social comparisons or other conformity- 
producing processes played a part in producing changes in social 
values. Areas in which a student felt unprepared were thought 
to affect his selection of other students for the purposes of 
communication and affiliation and thereby make him susceptible 

t 

to influence by these students. It was also believed that the 
less prepared a student believed himself to be, the lower his 
self-esteem would be and the more he would change in response to 
influence from others. Unfortunately it was not possible to 
carry out this part of the study. Nevertheless, the responses 
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to the items were examined for the light they might throw on 

« « 

the personal context of the social values being studied* 

The ratings of preparedness were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed* Six interpretable factors emerged from the analysis* 
These are described in Table 2S. The item data, factor matrices, 
and fuller descriptions of the factors are in Appendices IV F 1 
to XV F 4* Scores derived from the college preparation ratings 
were correlated with the SVQ factor scores; the results of this 
analysis are presented in Table 29* 



Table 2$ 

Descriptions of Rotated Centroid Factors 
College Preparation Items 
Freshmen Class of 196$, Summer 1964 



1* (12*4)^ Adjustment to the interpersonal relations aspects 

of college life (6 items, unipolar) 

2* (10*1) Adjustment to heavy academic demands (5 items, 

unipolar) 

3* (7*7) Maintenance of ego-integrity and self confidence 

in the face of academic and social challenges 
(3 items, unipolar) 



4* (6.2) Playing "stereotyped collegiate 11 role of dating 

and athletics (3 items, unipolar) 

5* (3*5) Participating in college pranks (2 items) vs* 

broadening of personal outlook (1 item) 



6. (4*6) Self control (1 item) vs. originality and 

flexibility (5 items) 



The numbers in parentheses refer to the total amount of 
variance accounted for by the factor* 
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Table 29 

$ 0 

Correlations Between the SVQ and 
College Preparation Factor Scores 
Class of 1966, Summer 1964 







College Preparation Factor 




SVQ 1 
Factor 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


-.22* 


-.07 


-.05 


.02 


-.02 


-.04 


2 


-.06 


-.05 


-.16 


.02 


.06 


.06 


3 


-.27** 


.06 


-.23* 


-.05 


•06 


.12 


4 


-.11 


.01 


.07 


-.07 


.00 


.00 


5 


-.16 


-.05 


-.06 


-.01 


-.07 


.01 


6 


-.17 


-.06 


-.11 


-.11 


.06 


.07 


7 


-.34** 


•06 


-.16 


-.19 


.03 


.13 


6 


-.26** 


.04 


-.20* 


.01 


.00 


.09 


9 


-.14 


.01 


.00 


.04 


-.02 


-.10 


1,9 


-.16 


.00 


-.01 


.05 


-.03 


-.10 


2 , 4,6 


-.15 


-.04 


-.07 


-.07 


.03 


.05 


3,5 


-.22* 


-.01 


-.14 


-.02 


-.03 


.05 


7,8 


-.32** 


.04 


-.20* 


-.06 


.01 


.11 



^ High scores indicate individualistic, non-cooperative, 
non- social welfare oriented responses# 



A high score on a preparation factor indicates preparedness, 
a low score indicates unpreparedness# 

* p ^ #05, two tailed test 

** p - .01, two tailed test 
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The only significant correlations revealed that students 
who were oriented toward protecting the welfare of others and 
protecting others against injustice (SVQ 7, & and 3> 5 clusters) 
rated themselves as more prepared to adjust to the interpersonal 

V. 

aspects of college life than did students who were relatively 
indifferent to the well being of others. The former students 
were also somewhat more likely than the latter to rate themselves 
as more able to maintain their views and self-confidence in the 
face of challenges from others and from academic pressures. 

Both of the relationships suggest that the pro-social orientations 
existed in a context of confidence about the beneficial outcomes 
of interpersonal relationships. The abstract values about helping 
others may be part of a more general positive orientation toward 
other people. The fact that preparation for the conventional 
collegiate or practical joker kind of activity did not relate 
to concern for the welfare of others suggests that the general 
orientation being sketched here refers to valuing direct, 
friendly interchange and not popularity. 



► 




Desired characteristics in teachers 

Part V of the summer questionnaire administered to the class 
of 1966 asked students to rate how important it was for college 
teachers to possess each of a set of 26 characteristics (see 
Appendix IB). It was believed that the kinds of traits and 
characteristics a student sought in his teachers would reflect 
some important aspects of his orientation toward college. a 

• 
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The ratings were subjected to the same kinds of analyses as the 
other ratings items. This produced five interpretable factors, 
which are described in Table 30. (See Appendices IV G 1 to 
IV G 4 for item data, factor matrices, and fuller descriptions 
of the factors.) Factor scores were computed and correlated 
with the SVQ factor scores; the results may be seen in Table 31. 

Freshmen who scored at the individualistic end of the 1, 9 
cluster were less likely than their opposites to think that it 
was important for a teacher to be sociable and informal outside 
of class or non-directive and discussion-oriented inside of class. 



# 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Table 30 

Descriptions of Rotated Centroid Factors 
Teacher’s Characteristics Items 
Freshmen Class of 1963, Slimmer 1964 



(13.7) 

(11.7) 

(4.5) 

(3.5) 



Friendly, has many informal, extra-curricular 
social contacts with students (11 items, unipolar) 

Skillful, stimulating, expects high level of 
student performance Til items, unipolar) 

Formality (2 items) vs. informality (1 item) 

Admits inadequacy (2 items) vs. well-organized 
and demanding (2 items) 



5. (4.0) Non-directive, discussion oriented (4 iteihs, unipolar) 

1 

The numbers in parentheses refer to the total amount of 
variance accounted for by the factor. 
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Table 31 

Correlations Between the SVQ and 
Teachers 1 Characteristics Factor Scores 
Class of 196# , Summer 1964 



Teachers 1 Characteristics Factor^ 



SVQ , 
Factor* 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


-.19* 


-.12 


-.05 


.04 


-.25** 


2 


.16 


-.07 


-.23* 


-.03 


-.02 


3 


-.11 


-.IS* 


.01 


-.02 


-.20* 


4 


.09 


.03 


-.15 


.14 


.07 


5 


-,14 


-.13 


-.06 


.03 


-.05 


6 


.15 


-.07 


-.19* 


.00 


.07 


7 


-.03 


-.16 


-.01 


.06 


-.IS 


S 


-.11 


-.17 


.01 


-.01 


-.26** 


9 


-.25** 


-.12 


-.05 


.10 


-.22* 


1,9 , 


-.26** 


-.14 


—.04 


.10 


-.24** 


2,4y6 


.15 


-.05 


-.22* 


.06 


.04 


3,5 


— .14 


-.16 


-.04 


.01 


-.10 


7,S 


-.OS 


-.17 


-.01 


.00 


-.23* 



^ High scores indicate individualistic, non-cooperative, 
non-social welfare oriented responses. ' 

2 High scores indicates that the characteristics defining the 
factor are believed to be very important. 

p - .05, two tailed test 

** p ^ .01, two tailed test 
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The first of these associations parallels the earlier finding 
that the individualistic students were less likely to value 
affiliative college goals and may also reflect the rejection of 
the conventional view of college discussed earlier* The second 
relationship is rather surprising* One would expect individ- 
ualistically oriented students to value the freedom of the non- 
directive, discussion-oriented class. It may be that the social 
interaction and affiliativeness implied by such a teaching method 
is what leads the individualists to find it less attractive. 

In a complementary way, students who value affiliation with 
others may value teachers who permit friendly exchanges in 
their classes* 

Students who were oriented toward cooperation and conformity 
in groups (&VQ 2, 4, 6 cluster) were more likely to think that 
it is important for teachers to provide a clear formal structure 
for students inside and outside of class. This preference might 
indicate that the cooperative-conforming orientation was part 
of a more general need for structure in social relationships. 

The suggestions of a preference for a hierarchically organized 
work situation, and of a relatively authoritarian orientation 
noted above, may also be part of the general desire for structure* 

The 3, 5 SVQ cluster, as a whole, was not significantly 
related to any of the teachers* characteristics factor scores, 
but the SVQ factor 3 score was involved in two significant cor-' 
relations. Students who accepted the obligation to act to 
prevent injustice placed more importance than others on skilled, 
demanding, and stimulating teaching. In addition, they were mor^ 
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likely to regard reliance upon the non-directive, discussion 
method as important. Social welfare oriented students (SVQ 7* B) 
were also more impressed than their opposites with the importance 
of the non-directive discussion-oriente? approach. It may be 
that the high value placed upon the non-directive discussion 
approach by social welfare oriented students is related to their 
generally high evaluation of the interpersonal interchange which 
the approach encourages. 

• Miscellaneous beliefs and attitudes 

Seven general attitude and belief questions from the Cornell 

Student Survey (Goldsen et al. , I960) were included in the 

questionnaire because they seemed relevant to the values tapped 

by the SVQ. It was also hoped that they might be of help in 

comparing the present data to the Cornell findings. The questions 

asked about 1 ) the kinds of activities which a person would 

♦ 

expect to give him the most satisfaction; 2) the groups which he 
saw as having personalities of their own; 3) whether he believed 
that people were inclined to help others or to look out for them- 
selves; 4) whether people needed religious faith; 5) how important 
it was for him to know about what he would do in the future; 6) 
his ideas about the Deity; and 7) whether most people could be 
trusted. The specific questions may be found in Appendix ID, 

Part V. 

Students located at the identification-with-groups end of 
the 1, 9 SVQ cluster were more significantly likely than 



individualists to believe that people needed a religious 

philosophy (chi square - 9.#9, 4 df). This was the only relation 

* 

ship of the questions with the 1, 9 cluster. It appears to be 
consistent with previously described acceptance of conventional 

vaIiio.q Viv ngrRfms flt crmurw! HgrrM f*-f na-hio 10 o r»f t-.Vio 1 O 

cluster. 

The SVQ factor 6 score was significantly correlated with the 
fifth question, with cooperative-conforming respondents placing 
more importance on having their future plans known (r = -.21, 
p *.05)* The association is congruent with the tendency, seen 
in previous findings, for cooperative- conforming students to 
seek structure. The other two factor scores in the cluster did 
not correlate significantly with the responses to question 5« 
However, the cluster as a whole was related to beliefs about the 
Deity. The cooperative-conforming students were more accepting 
of a personalized deity or divine force than were the anti- 
conformists (chi square = 7.30, 2 df p^ .05) .^3 

Students scoring at the laissez-faire ends of the 3,5 and 
7, S clusters were significantly more likely to name leisure time 
recreational activities as ones from which they would expect the 
most gratification than were their social welfare oriented com- 
patriots (chi square * 6.67 and 7*66, respectively, 2 df , p- .05) 

23 

The test was made by comparing the combined responses to the 
first two alternatives to the combination of the remaining 
categories. This split seemed meaningful and also came close to 
dividing the sample in half. The frequencies were too low in 
several of the cells of the original contingency table to permit 
a test of significance. 




The latter were more likely to believe that most people could be 
trusted. The second relationship fits easily into the other 
findings which show that social welfare oriented students appear 
to have positive feelings about other people# The findings witn 
the first question may simply indicate that lai ssez-f aire 
students are more self-indulgent and self-centered than their 
opposites or that the social welfare oriented students are likely 

to value general impulse control. 

A related finding appears in an answer to question 23 on 

the summer questionnaire given to the class of 196$. The 7* # 
laissez-faire students described themselves as having less 

m —- m i . w m tm mm ■ — » ■ 

intense political preferences than did their opposites (chi 
square = 9.07, 2 df , p - .05). Further data concerning political 
interest was provided by the political information quiz included 
in Part I of the 196# summer questionnaire. The students at the 
laissez-faire poles of both the 3, 5 and 7, $ dimensions and the 
anti-conformists on the 2, 4, 6 dimension had fewer correct 
answers than their opposites (r’s ~ -.22, p - .05; -.24 and 
-.32, p f s - .01). 

Additional information about students 1 religious beliefs and 
preferences were obtained from answers to items which requested 
the students’ religious affiliations (see Appendices I B, Part I 
and I C, Part IX). Although the responses were made in terms of 
specific denominations, the small samples made it necessary to 
combine them in order to test the relationships between the SVQ ' 
categories and religious identification. The categories used in 
the analysis were "as follows: a) Baptist, Catholic and Lutheran; 




b) Episcopalian, Methodist and Presbyterian; c) Quaker, Unitarian- 
Universalist and United Church of Christ; d) Jewish; and e) explicit 
choice of the^None 11 response. These groupings join denomi- 
nations which are similar to one another with regard to degree of 
religious conservatism or adherence to traditional Christian 
views about the nature of the Deity. Tests were made by comparing 
each category against the remainder with respect to the distri- 
bution of respondents across the three categories on a. given SVQ 
composite dimension (see Table 32). Each year’s data was examined 
separately, and in some cases the results were also combined 
across the samples. 

The strongest relationships appeared between the SVQ scores 
and the rejection of any religious preference, i.e., the choice 
of the "None” response. With the exception of the 3,5 dimension 
in the class of 1966 data, all the composite scores were 
significantly related to this choice in both years. The chi square 
values for the earlier set of data were 1 , 9s 6.30; 2, 4, 6: 6.32; 

7, 6: 7*16; all were significant at p ^ .05, with 2 df. The 
values in the second set were 1, 9i 13*79; 2, 4, 6: 11.65; 

3, 5s 6.69; 7, 6: 6.93; the first two were significant at p - .01, 
with 2 df, and the second two at p -.05, with 2 df. 

The reluctance to select a religious preference shown by 
the individualist and anti-conformist students lends support to 
the evolving pictures of the 1, 9 and 2, 4, 6 dimensions. A 
close examination of Table 32 suggests that the relationships 
just described were generated primarily by the group-oriented 





Table 32 
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SVQ Categories vs. Religious Identification 
Haverford Freshmen 





* 




Class 


i of 1963 






Class 


of 


1969 


SVQ 


Composite 

Score 1 


a 2 


b? 


> 


d 5 


e 6 


a 2 


b3 




; d 5 




High 


7 


10 


5 


2 


13 


1 


13 


3 


4 


1.9 


Med 


3 


10 


4 


6 


12 


3 


12 


6 


6 




Low 


7 


13 


10 


2 


3 


5 


10 


13 


6 




, High 


7 


10 


5 


2 


13 


1 


11 


7 


3 


2,4, 


,6 Med 


3 


10 


4 


6 


12 


4 


t 


6 


7 




Low 


7 


13 


10 


2 


3 


4 


16 


9 


6 




High 


9 


6 


5 


4 


14 


2 


10 


6 


3 


3,5 


Med 


1 


17 


5 


3 


7 


3 


12 


11 


5 




Low 


7 


10 


9 


3 


7 


4 


13 


5 


$ 




* High 


6 


$ 


2 


5 


15 


2 


10 


6 


3 


7,S 


Med 


7 


12 


a 


2 


£ 


3 


12 


11 


5 




Low 


4 


13 


9 


3 


5 


4 


13 


5 


3 



* High scores indicate individualistic, non-cooperative, non- 
social welfare oriented responses. 

2 The "a" group refers to the Baptist-Catholic and Lutheran 
category. 

3 The group refers to the Episcopalian, Methodist and 
Presbyterian category. 

^ The n c" group refers to the Quaker, Unitarian-Universalist 
and United Church of Christ category. 

5 The ”d w group refers to the Jewish category. 

6 The n e tt group refers to the w None w category. 
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(low scoring) students who were disproportionately absent from 
the ranks of the 1, None M choosers* On the other hand, the findings 
with the other two SVQ dimensions are a bit surprising* The cell 
frequencies indicate that the results were produced primarily by 
the heavy choice of w None w by students. at the laissez-faire ends 
of the SVQ dimensions** Normally one thinks of students at the 
leftist, social welfare oriented poles as being more likely to 
reject religious identification than those with conservative, 
laissez-faire values* The opposite result obtained in the present 
case may have been due in part to the strongly moralistic tone of 
many of the social welfare oriented items, particularly those on 
factor 5* It may be that students who reject identification with 
religious groups rejected the social welfare items too because 
of this aspect of their wording. If this suggestion is correct, 
it prompts the question of whether the rejection of the social 
welfare items by the group of religious- identification rejectors 
is simply an artifact stemming from the rejection of the language 
of religious morality, or whether it involves a substantive 
rejection as well. The disinclination towards using the term .. 
n moral w was shown by a large number of the interview respondents. 
Many would start by asserting that they didn’t believe in making 
moral evaluations of the behaviors of others, but they would then 
go on to make such evaluations on an implicit basis* When con- 
fronted with their inconsistencies, most would admit that moral 
judgments were permissible sometimes. A few would stick to their 
original position and retract the evaluations they had made, 





despite their discomfort about the behaviors they had previously 
condemned • This pattern of ambivalence about moral evaluations 
clearly was more than a matter of linguistic preference. It did 

O V» 4* A 1 f 4" Vi AVI Av4*V%AW£i .rJ A 1 1 a j mmaiv 
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attitude toward others. 

This question is relevant to the comment made in the intro- 
duction about the strain It? the leftist ideology between t.u* call 
for a revolutionary remaking of society to eliminate injustice 
and the rejection of the belief in universal moral standards 
which could justify the changes being sought. One consequence 
cf the strain might be the concentration on the anti-status quo 
aspects of the movement rather than on the eventual restructuring 
of society. Another might be the disavowal of both the ends and 
means of the present order and the adoption of a self-centered, 
hedonistic stance. An example of the latter route might be seen 
in the use of "psychedelic* drugs by college students and their 
fellow travelers. All of the foregoing speculation is an attempt 
to describe a possible source of the unexpected laissez-faire 
orientation of the religious-identification rejectors. The 
withdrawal reaction may also be what was being expressed by the 
laissez-faire students* greater choice of recreational activities 
as a major source of gratification. 

The only other significant relationship between the SVQ 
scores and religious preference shows that students who identify 
themselves as Quakers, Unitarian-Universalists and members of the 
United Church of Christ (category c in Table 32) were more likely 
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to be group oriented on the 1, 9 dimension (class of 19695 chi » 
square * $.09, p - *05, with 2 df; combined samples: chi square = 
12^4, p - .01, with 2 df ) • Although these denominations are 
known as liberal, they do not stand out from other religious 

V » 

units with respect to the emphasis they place upon identification 
with groups. However, they may offer an attractive alternative 
to the withdrawal reaction described above. By providing an 
institutional setting and a coherent, apparently traditional 
value basis for social criticism, they may produce a positive 
view of group participation in critical students who would other- 
wise move to the individualist extreme. These suggestions would 
have a firmer basis if the category c students were also more 
social welfare oriented. In the class of 196$ this was indeed 
the case (chi square - 6.0$, p - .05, with 2 df), but the 
relationship was not present at all in the other set of data. 

The MMPI , ' 

The MMPI responses of the class of 196$ were made available 
through the cooperation of the College’s testing program. In 
addition to the basic clinical and validity scores, a number of 
other scores were computed because they seemed relevant to the 
values being studied. The descriptions of the scores presented 
in Dahlstrom and Welsh’s MMPI Handbook (I960) served as the basis 
for the selection and interpretation of the scores. The cor- 
relations between the MMPI variables and the SVQ composite scores 
are shown in Table 33* Unless indicated, the correlations with 
the individual SVQ scores echoed the ones with the composite scores 



Table 33 



Correlations Between ,MMPI Scores and 
SVQ Composite Factor Scores 
Haverford Freshmen Class of 1963 



MMPI Score^ 

L 

F 

K 

Hypochondriasis (Hs) 
Depression (D) 

Hysteria (Hy) 

Psychopathic Deviate (Pd) 
Masculinity-Femininity (Mf) 
Paranoia (Pa) 

Psychasthenia • (Pt) 
Schizophrenia (Sc) 
Hypomania (Ha) 

Social Introversion (Si) 
Anxiety (A) 

Dependency (Dy) 

Lack of Emotional 
Control (C) 

Dominance (Dor) 

Ego Over-control (Eo) 

Ego Strength (Es) 

Hostility Control (Ho) 

Overt Hostility (Hv) 
Neurotic Over-control (No) 
Neurotic Under-control (Nu) 
Prejudice (Pr) 

Social Responsibility (Her) 
Social Desirability (Scr) 
Social, Participation (Sp) 



SVQ Composite Score^ 



1.9 


2,4|6 


3,5 


7, a 


.01 


-.17 


-.11 


-.17 


.13 


.00 


-.01 


-.01 


-.06 


-.20* 


-.05 


.00 


-.13 


-.12 


-.05 


-as* 


-.02 


.04 


.12 


.00 


-.03 


-.22* 


-.04 


-.12 


-.OS 


-.15 


-.11 


-.11 


-.09 


-.19* 


-.20* 


-.27** 


-.12 


-.14 


-.14 


-.19* 


-.23* 


-.11 


- .14 


-.23* 


-.07 


.03 


-.07 


-.os 


.00 


i09 


-.OS 


-.09 


-.04 


.13 


.09 


.02 


-.12 


.15 


-.07 


-.14 


-.22* 


.03 


-.13 


-.22* 


-.01 


.20* 


.21 


.21* 


.10 


-.15 


.04 


.07 


-.02 


-.05 


.05 


.06 


.21* 


.04 


.14 


.23* 


-.13 


..13 


.01 


-*03 


-.01 


.14 


-.07 


-.OS 


-.06 


.05 


.10 


.03 


.05 


.13* 


-.01 


-.03* 


-.OS 


.34** 


.04 


.05 


.07 


-.17 


-.04 


-.09 


.06 


-.18* 


.05 


.11 


.04 


-.13 


-.09 


-.05 



^ High scores indicate individualistic, non-cooperative, non- 
social welfare oriented responses. 

c A high score indicates possession of the trait being measured; 
. on the M-F dimension a high score indicates femininity. 

* < 

. p - .05, two tailed test 

** p - .01, two tailed test 
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The relations with the several MMPI validity scales and 
Edward*s MMPI social desirability scale provide some infor- 
mation. about the degree to which the SVQ scores might be affected 
Dy response seus. me c , 4, u o\n* uxusoex- was one uiuy uiic mii^n 
correlated with these indicators. Students scoring at the 

cooperative-conforming end of the cluster were more likely to 

• / 

respond to the indicators in a socially desirable way. As is 
always the case with such relationships, it is not. possible to 
determine whether they can be taken at face value as indicating 
substantive characteristics ©f the subjects of whether they 
must be regarded as detracting from the variables correlating 
with the social desirability indicators (Block, 1965)* In the 
present case, the content of the 2, 4, 6 score makes it quite 
reasonable to expect a relationship with the tendency to respond 
in a socially desirable fashion. There was only one other 
significant relationship between the SVQ and validity scores? 
the first factor score correlated .29 with the F score, which 
indicates unusual responses. 

The significant correlations with the other MMPI variables, 
involving the SVQ 1, 9 composite score, all appear to reflect 
the same personality trait, namely, self-confidence. 
Individualists, when compared to group identifiers, had lower 
psychasthenia scores, indicating greater personal balance, self- 
control, and independence. Low scores on this variable are said 



» 



to reflect sentimentality, even-temperedness, ’and non- 

aggressiveness.^ The individualists also scored lower on 

dependency and higher on ego strength than the group identifiers. 

It may be that the latter group’s strong affiliative orientation 

% 

stems from their dependency. Following Schacter (1959), one 
might expect this group to have a disproportionate number of 
first and only borns. In the class of 1969 this expectation was 
strongly supported by the data (chi square = 11.60, p - *01, with 
2 df). However, the other set of data showed an insignificant 
reversal of this expected relationship. 

Proceeding to the next SVQ dimension, we see that in 
addition to responding in a socially desirable way, conforming- 
cooperative students were more likely to receive high scores on 
the Hysteria scale. According to Welsh and Dahlstrom (I960), 
this indicates mixing well socially, having wide interests, and 
being particularly accessible to others. The fourth SVQ factor 
scores, taken alone, also correlated with the social introversion 
variable, with the cooperative-conforming students receiving lower 



24 Welsh and Dahlstrom (I960) present a variet ; of descriptions 
of the differences between the high and low scorers on the major 
MMPI clinical 'sclaes. Some are based on ratings of extreme scorers 
by peers, some on clinical assessments of creative persons with 
extreme scores. The descriptions here will rely primarily upon 
the peer ratings and therefore say more about the overt social 
behavior than genotypic personality characteristics. It should 
also be noted that there are varying amounts of item overlap among 
.the scales. Sets of relationships involving similar sounding 14MPI 
variables often involve a f vir amount of literal redundancy 
because of item overlap. 
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scores than their opposites. The conformist students also 
received low scores on the C variable, indicating that they show 
good emotional control in the face of stress; a similar meaning 
can be given to the relationships between the 2, 4, 6 cluster 
and the Neurotic Undercontrol score. The higher M-E. score of 

j? 

T 

the cooperative-conformists can be taken to mean that they are 
more likely to be sensitive, idealistic, peaceable, sociable, 
curious, and aesthetically oriented than their anti-conformist 
opposites. Finally, there was a clear and surprising relationship 
with the prejudice scale, with the anti-conformists responding more 
like prejudiced persons than the conformists. This finding is 
inconsistent with the class of 1969 finding that the anti-conformists 
were also anti-authoritarian. Although all but the last relation- 
ship between the 2, 4> 6 SVQ dimension and the MMPI scores make 
sense, it should be recognized that the cooperative-conformists 
always come out at the desirable end of the MMPI scales. This 
reinforces the suspicion that the relationships between this 
variable and the MMPI, and perhaps other measures as well, are 
affected by the tendency to respond in a socially desirable manner. 

The next SVQ dimension examined, viz , the 3> 5 cluster, was 
part of only two significant relationships; both of these are due 
to the third SVQ factor. The laissez-faire students were more 
likely to score at the masculine (low) end of the M-F continuum 
and were also more likely to show lack of ^motional control in 
response to stress. These two traits appear to be somewhat 
inconsistent because men with low M-F scores are seen by others 
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as self-confident and independent, which suggests a good degree 

9 

of self-control. One way of eliminating the inconsistency is to 
hold that the self-confidence shown by the low M-F scorers is a 
brittle front which breaks down under stress. The lack of 
concern for the welfare of others might be a part of this 
tough front* 

The SVQ 7, S composite score was correlated with several 
MMPI variables. Social welfare oriented students were high on 
four of the clinical scales: Hypochondriasis, M-F, Paranoia and 

Psychasthenia. These relationships indicate a tendency toward 
sensitivity, idealism, proneness to worry, peaceableness, soft- 
heartedness and cooperativeness. All of these seem quite con- 
sistent with the definition of the social welfare orientation. 

The MMPI scores of these students also indicated that they were 
more dependent, had lower ability to control their emotions 

under stress and had lower ego-strength. These findings suggest 

* 

the possibility that the greater concern for others shown by the 
social welfare oriented students grows out of their recognition 
of their own vulnerability. In a complementary fashion, they 
may also indicate that the security and stability of the laissez- 
faire students has not prepared them for understanding and 
empathizing with others who are not as well off as themselves. 

As is frequently the case with correlational results, the 
direction of causation might be reversed. It may be that the 
difference in sensitivity to others 1 welfare is what leads to the 
differences in apparent stability. That is, laissez - faire 
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students may appear or actually be more untroubled because they 
ignore the difficulties of those who are not as well off as 
themselves. If the interpretation of the laissez-faire orientation 
as a withdrawal is correct (see above) , the second direction of 
causation becomes quite likely. 

Before concluding this section, it is important to mention 
that two expected relationships did not occur. The social 
* responsibility scale, which presumably measures trustworthiness, 
willingness to accept the consequences of one f s own behavior, 
and sense of obligation to groups, did not correlate with either 
the 3, 5 or ft cluster. This scale had previously been found 

to be correlated with ratings of good citizenship in high-school 

% 

students. The social participation scale, containing items 
which have been found to differentiate between high- school 
students falling at the extremes of extra-curricular activity, 

was not associated with either the 1, 9 or the 2, 4, 6 dimensions. 

* 

The Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey (OAIS) 

The College testing program also provided the responses of 
the class of 196ft students to the OAIS (Fricke, 195 )• Unlike 
the MMPI, the OAIS is specifically designed for testing college 
students. Although there is no reason to expect strong relation- 
ships between many of its scores and the SVQ scores, the availa- 
bility of the data made it seem wise to examine the correlations 
between the two sets of scores. As was done with the MMPI data, 
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the presentation of results will be restricted to correlations 
involving the SVQ composite scores, except where the relationships 
involving individual SVQ scores are not reflected in the cor- 
relations with the composite scores. The results are presented 
in Table 34. 

The first SVQ dimension to be examined is individualism vs. 
identification with groups (the SVQ 1, 9 variable). The group 
identifiers were more likely to respond in a manner calculated 
to make a good impression than were their opposites. The 
individualists were more likely to respond in the same manner 
as students who receive high grades, and who are seen as highly 
creative by their college instructors* In the OAIS the measures 
of these two qualities are uncorrelated • The individualists 1 
scores indicate that they are less likely to be able to get along 
with others(low social adjustment) than the group identifiers 
and are more likely to be athletic, rough, inconsiderate, 
immature and unpolished. This last set of traits comprise the 
interpretation suggested by Fricke for high masculinity scores. 

The final relationship suggests that the individualists 1 
responses resemble those of physical science majors more than is 
true of the group identifiers. The OAIS findings fit quite well 
with the differences between the two poles of the 1, 9 dimension 
found in responses to the role choices and. other parts of the 
.summer questionnaire. The only incongruous element is the 
interest in athletics. This may well be a part of the general 
masculine orientation which the present group of individualists 
does not share. 
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Table 34 



Correlations Between OAIS Scores and 
SVQ Composite Factor Scores 
Haverford Freshmen Class of 19&S 



' 


SVQ 


Composite Score 


OAIS Score^ 


1.9 


2,4,6 


3,5 


Agreement Response Bias 


-.06 


.19* 


-.10 


Infrequent Response 


.06 


.14 


.00 


Social Undesirability 


.22* 


.09 


.11 


Achieving Personality 


.05 


-.04 


-.03 


Intellectual Quality 


.18* 


-.11 


.05 


Creative Personality 


.21* 


-.07 


.10 


Social Adjustment 


-.27** 


-.19* 


-.17* 


Emotional Adjustment 


.05 


-.06 


-.06 


Masculine Orientation 


.18* 


.19* 


•14 


Interest in Business 


-.06 


.12 


.09 


Interest in Humanities 


.14 


.06 


•OS 


Interest in Social Science 


.05 


-.10 


.06 


Interest in Physical Science 


.18* 


.12 


.15 


Interest in Biological Science 


-.11 


—.08 


-.09 



^ High scores indicate individualistic, non-cooperative,n 
social welfare oriented responses® 

* A high score on the OAIS indicates high standing on the 
trait being measured. 

* p - .05, two tailed test 

** p - .01, two tailed test 




The findings with the SVQ 2, 4, 6 cluster shows a puzzling 

# 

correlation with the measure of agreement response bias* The 
anti-conforming students were more likely to show this bias than 
were their opposites. This is quite out of keeping with the 
meaning of this dimension. In any case, the mean score of the 
entire sample was 39, which falls very close to the norm of 
approximately 42 (Fricke, 1963, p. 219). The standard error of 
the Haverford sample mean is 2.89. These statistics indicate 
that even relatively extreme scorers on the Haverford sample 
fell well within the normal, bias-free limits of 26 and 56. 

The reversal, therefore, does not appear to be important. The 
anti-conformists also responded in a manner indicating lower 
social adjustment. In addition, students at the anti-group end 
of the second SVQ factor, taken separately, were more similar 
to overachievers than were their opposites. 

Students scoring at the social welfare end of the SVQ 3, 5 
cluster had higher social adjustment scores than their opposites, 
while students at the corresponding end of the 7, 6 dimension 
scored low on masculinity and interest in physical science. 

These relationships are congruent with the definitions of the 
3, 5 and 7, 6 SVQ dimensions. 

Aptitudes and grades 

The SVQ dimensions were also run against the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores and grade averages. The results of this 
analysis are shown in Table 35. In that table it can be seen 
that the anti-conformists of the class of 1966 had lower verbal 
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Table 35 

Aptitude Scores and Grades vs* 
SVQ Composite Factor Scores 





Class of 1966 








SVQ 


Composite 


Factor Scores^ 




1,9 


2,4,6 


3,5 


7,6 


SAT Verbal 


.15 


-.25** 


.11 


-.01 


SAT Math 


.12 


—*09 


.06 


.10 


Freshman Average 


.09 


-.07 


.06 


.10 


Sophomore Average 


.05 


-.04 


O 

• 

1 


-.09 



Class of 1969 



SAT Verbal 


.16 


-.11 


CM 

O 

• 


t*- 

O 

. 

1 


SAT Hath 


.11 


.07 


t 

. 

O 

Vft 


.04 


Freshman Average 


-.05 


-.IS* 


-. 18 * 


-. 25 ** 



^ High scores indicate individualistic, non-cooperative, non- 
social welfare oriented responses* 

* p - *05, two tailed test 

** p - «01 s two tailed test 
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SAT scores than their opposites. While the corresponding 
composite score in the class of 1969 data did not show this 
relationship, one of its components, the second SVQ factor score, 
did (r * -.22, p - .05). In the class of 1969, anti-conformists 
and the lai ssez-f a ire students also had lower grades than their 
opposites. The latter relationships migh. ; be due to these 
students not working hard, a tendency that would be quite in 
keeping with their less serious approach to academic demands. 

Social background 

Both questionnaires contained a number of questions designed 
to find out about the social backgrounds of students (see 
Appendices I B, Part I and I C, Part II). The social homogeneity 
of the Haverford student population made it unlikely that any 
strong relationships would be found, but it was decided to 
look nonetheless.^ 

Several relationships occurred between SVQ variables and 
responses about parents 1 political views. In the class of 196S, 
the fathers and mothers of students scoring at the anti- 
conformity end of the 2, 4 » 6 dimension were more likely to 
have preferred Johnson to Goldwater in the 1964 presidential 
campaign (chi square * 9«10 and 9.43, p - .05 and p ^ .01, 
respectively, with 2 df). In the class of 1969, the fathers of 
students scoring in the middle category of the 2, 4, 6 dimension 
25 _ 

Time limitations prevented complete analyses of all of the 
relevant items. Questions 16 through 26 on the summer, 1964 
form, and 2 through 13 on the summer, 1965 form were examined. 
Only the significant results will be mentioned. 
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were more likely to be Democrats than the fathers of students 
falling at either pole (chi square = 7*50, p - .05, with 2 df). 
Among the first set of students, persons scoring at the laissez - 
faire end of the 3, 5 dimension were more likely to report 
their fathers as having weak political interests than were their 
opposites (chi square = £.20, p^ .05, with 2 df). The same 
trend was shown with regard to both parents of the 7, 6 
laissez-faire students (chi square = 9*69 and 10.96, p - .01, 
with 2 df). In the second sample, students at the social 

welfare, morally-oriented end of the 3,5 continuum were more 

*» 

likely to report their parents as having different political 
preferences than were their opposites (chi square = 6.12, p ^ .05, 
with 2 df). The findings regarding strength of parents 1 
political preferences repeat ones reported earlier concerning 
students 1 preferences. They present the usual picture of family 
resemblances in views about party politics* 

Questions about parents 1 religio is preferences also pro- 
duced a scattered set of findings. In the class of 1966 and in 
the combined data, students reporting that their fathers and 
mothers had no religious preference were more likely to score 
at the laissez-faire end of the 3, 5 dimension (chi square = 

7.16 and 6.93, P - *05, with 2 df). The same kind of relation- 
ship, involving mothers only, was found with the 7, 6 score 
(chi square = 9*25, p - .05, with 2 df). A comparison of sons* 
and parents 1 religious preferences showed that students whose 
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preferences differed from those held by either of their parents 
were more likely to be at the individualist pole of the 1, 9 
dimension (chi square » 17.95, p ^ .Oul, with 2 df)* The 
magnitude of this result is probably due to the large number 
of individualists choosing the 5, None w alternative, while 
reporting their parents as having some specific denominational 
preference* 

The background data of the combined samples also showed 
that students who said that their fathers had completed some 
college, but had received no degree, were more likely to be at 
the individualist pole of the 1, 9 dimension (chi square * 

5*99, P - *05, with 2 df)* The same was true of students whose 
t mothers had college degrees but no advanced training (chi square = 

7.16, p ~ .05, with 2 df). 

The final result to be reported occurred in the class of 
1969 data. Individualists were more likely to come from the 

4 

suburbs of a large city than were individuals who valued 
identification with groups (chi square * p - *05, with 2 df) 

neither city residence, per se, nor small tew*: residence was 
related to any SVQ variables* 
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Summary of the correlates of the SVQ factor scores 



The purpose of examining the relations between the SVQ 
factor scores and other variables was to help in the delineation 
of the meanings of the SVQ variables. Became of th „ 



and varied nature of these relationships, it seemed useful to 
present a summary of the contexts of the SVQ orientations. The 
summary will attempt to organize and interpret, rather than re- 
capitulate, the results of the analyses described above. Some 
inconsistencies' will 'be ignored and the findings which occurred 
in only one of the years will be used unless they were contra- 
dicted by findings in the other year’s data (as opposed to being 
merely absent ) • 

The correlates of the 1, 9 dimension will be discussed first 
The identification pole of this dimension was embedded in a conte 
of positive evaluation of friendly, social interaction and of the 
forms provided for this interaction in the collegiate and wider 
social setting. These positive evaluations were supported by a 
desire for approval from others and by a lack of self-confidence. 
The individualistic orientation, on the other hand, occurred alon, 
with negative evaluations of conventional collegiate and occu- 
pational goals and with a rejection of affiliative goals in favor 
of achievement-creativity goals. Non-conformity in an intellects 
artistic, religious and perhaps political sense was also present 
with the individualistic orientation. The data led to the im- 



pression that one of the primary negative reference groups for the 
individualists were the "squares" and boy-scout types represented' 



by their opposites on the SVQ 1, 9 dimension# The individualism 
tically oriented students appeared quite willing to dispense with 
acceptance by conventional peers and adults and rather unwilling - 

hobaviors in order to keeD within the bounds of 

conventional propriety and considerateness for others# 

We turn next to the correlates of the conformity and coop- 
eration in groups cluster. As one might expect, high value on 
conformity and cooperation in groups was accompanied by a rela- 
tively positive evaluation of explicit regulation of student be- 
havior, regardless of whether the source of the control was in 
the college administration or in the students# In addition, the 
cooperative- conforming orientation was associated with a general 
preference for social relationships in which the participants 
have clearly defined roles and know what to expect of each other. 
The context also includes a positive view of social relationships, 
but it is not clear whether this is due to an interest in the 
rewards of affiliation or of being linked into a clearly structured 
social system; the latter seems more likely. A rejection of overt, 
non-conforming behavior and the attempt to present a socially 
desirable front were also correlates of the cooperative-conforming 
orientation# 

The context of the other end of the SVQ 2, 6 cluster 

appears to have consisted primarily of a rejection of restrictive 
rules# The negativistic, rebellious aspect of non-conformity was 
more prominent in this setting than it was in the context of the 
individualist pole of the 1, 9 cluster# 
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The third context to be examined pertains to the SVQ 3, 5 
variables*^ The active, moral, pro-social ends of this cluster 
existed in a setting of strongly humanistic interests* There 
was a positive evaluation of intellectual and general self- 
development while at college; the latter included the development 

of a personal moral or ethical system* The context also contained 

• • 

a positive view of students creating and enforcing rules, which 
would support considerate, honorable interpersonal behavior; and 
an unfavorable view of negativistic behavior* The pro-social 
orientation appeared to be part of a generally positive view of 
other people; i.e., others were not seen as threatening. As one 
would expect from the definition of this pole, its context 
included a high interest in working with and helping others* 

The correlates of the laissez-faire end of the 3* 5 cluster 
are difficult to describe other than by stating that they were 
the reverse of the correlates of the social welfare pole* Apathy, 
lack of interest in others (rather than hostility toward them), 
and lack of interest in ethical or instrumental poncerns seem to . 
be associated with the laissez-faire orientation* The only 
positive statements that seem applicable is that this orientation 
is accompanied by a strong interest in leisure activities and 
perhaps by a stronger than usual interest in being an athlete* 

26 Several of the following statements apply to factor 3 but not 
to factor 5« 
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The correlates of the remaining SVQ cluster are rather 
similar to the ones just described. The social welfare end of 
the 7, S dimension was accompanied by humanistic and intellectual- 



personal development goals and. by the rejection of negativism. 
This context also contained positive views about working with and 
helping others, and in being a leader. There is a suggestion that 



the social welfare end of the 7* $ cluster was accompanied also by 
lower self-confidence and aggressiveness and by greater sensi- 
tivity and dependency. The laissez-faire end of this cluster had 
much the same context as its 3, 5 counterpart. The only difference 
appears to be that the 7, 6 orientation is connected to greater 
assertiveness and interest in being a student leader. 



CHANGES IN SOCIAL VALUES DURING THE FRESHMAN YEAR 

Repeated administrations of the SVQ provided data regarding 
stability and change in the social values scores during the 
freshman year. Although there were no clear expectations about 
the direction of change at the College, it seemed quite possible 
that immersion in the campus culture would affect the students 1 
value orientations. This culture places strong emphasis upon 
social responsibility and liberalism while stressing individualism. 
There are few formal organizations on campus and a resistance to 
formally organized group efforts. Students generally prefer to 
rely upon individual consciences rather than upon formal regulations 
as means of social control. The general agreement about these 
values may be a function of changes occurring in students toward 
a common position as a result of their experiences at the College. 
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On the other hand they might also be a function of the self- 
selection of students who seek to attend the College. It is the 
presence of these two possible sources of consensus that makes 
precaution ox exiting t? u uuuuit* 

The first data to be examined were concerned with the 
stability of the students 1 SVQ scores from the start to the finish 
of the freshman year. Table 36 presents the correlations between 
the scores based on responses at the beginning and end of this 
period. It is clear from these correlations that the relative 
standings were fairly consistent over the nine months, although 
the correlations are not up to the commonly accepted level of test- 
retest reliabilities for stable traits. The stability of the 
relative standings provides some support for the psychological 
coherence of the factors® 

Turning to changes in the absolute levels of the SVQ scores, 
we find two methods of examining the data. The first compares the 
two sets of scores made by subjects responding to both admini- 
strations in a given year. These data are presented in Table 37* 

The second method compares the mean responses of the total samples 
responding on each administration to a given class (see Table 3$) • 
Because approximately SO per cent of the students contributed to 
both sets of data and because of the high stability of the 
relative standings on the SVQ scores, the rt t w formula for repeated 
administrations yields a more sensitive test of the different changes. 

The SVQ scores of the class of 1968 freshmen did not change 
very much. The only two significant differences involved 
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